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HE week has not been eventful at the fighting 
! fronts. Almost the only considerable progress 
recorded at the time of writing (Good Friday 
compels us to go to press earlier than usual) has been 
that of the British troops in the directions of St. Quentin 
and Cambrai. The French advance has evidently 
reached the “‘ Hindenburg line,” and is held up by it 
for the present, except in the neighbourhood of St. 
Quentin. It is not clear how closely the British are 
in touch with it; one has the impression that we are 
still fighting rather over its outposts and screening 
positions, but the engagements are much more obstinate 
and deadly than they were a week before, and the 
réle of the cavalry has largely given place again to that 
of the infantry and guns. The frequency of costly and 
unsuccessful German counter-attacks suggests that we 
are spoiling some of the enemy’s calculations. The 
fuller report of the Palestinian fighting shows that the 
pessimism which began to be current during the silence 
which followed Sir A. Murray’s first despatch was not 
warranted. The Gaza operation was a great success. 
Yet it was an incomplete one; and the prospect of our 
entering Jerusalem in triumph will only be realised 
(if it is) after another large-scale battle. It is a pity 
that we could not manage it by Easter ; the dramatic has 
nowhere so much political value as in the East. 


a: a oR 
The Russian Provisional Government has solved its 


Polish riddle in a bold and generous spirit by issuing a 
manifesto (signed by all its members) which promises 











to a reunited Poland, not autonomy, but independence. 
This is scarcely a solution which Russia’s Western Allies 
could have pressed on her against her will; yet it is one 
whose wisdom, nevertheless, they cannot but heartily 
endorse. The Polish question is like no other national 
question since the freeing of Italy; for the Poles are 
not a “ little nation’ in any sense, but one of the great 
cardinal nations of Europe. If the Russian Govern- 
ment’s programme were carried out—the reunion of all 
districts, whether Russian, Austrian, or Prussian, in 
which the Poles have a majority—the result would be 
a country with a population of about 25 millions. 


Be a oy 


Such a nation (nearly half as large again as Spain) 
is too large to go well in double-harness with another 
nation as different as Russia; and the prospects of 
permanent friendship between them will be much 
brighter, if they model their post-war relation on that of 
Germany and Austria before the war, than if they 
model it on that of Austria and Hungary. The promise, 
of course, changes nothing at the moment, since the 
whole of Poland is in enemy occupation ; moreover, it 
will require ratification by the Russian Constituent 
Assembly, so far as it affects Russian territory. A 
more immediate emancipation is that of Finland. 
There the Russian Provisional Government have re- 
pealed at a stroke all the measures which during the 
last thirty years have restricted Finnish liberty; and 
they are taking steps to restore the Constitution to full 
working at once. This should have a valuable effect in 
allaying any further fear of Russia among the Socialists 
und Liberals who form the majority in Sweden. Mr. 
Branting, the Swedish Socialist leader, is visiting 
Petrograd. 
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There has been rather serious trouble in Spain, and we 
should be interested to get fuller news about it than the 
papers have been giving us. Labour unrest has been 
widespread for some time; there have been strikes and 
local stoppages of the railways; and in at least one 
town, Valladolid, the authorities have been forced to 
declare, temporarily, a state of siege. The newspapers 
attribute the discontent to high food prices due to 
difficulties of transport. If this diagnosis be accurate, 
the Government’s business clearly is to do its utmost 
to relieve the prevailing distress. But the speeches 
made at a big Labour demonstration in Madrid dealt 
more with political than with economic conditions ; 
and the fact that the reactionaries are clamouring for 
repressive measures suggests that fears are entertained 
of a spread of subversive ideas. In Spain, as elsewhere, 
it may be added, the Catholic aristocracy and the 
militarists are, as a whole, pro-German, and the Liberal 
elements and the populace strongly pro-Ally. 


a * 


General Smuts’s speech on Monday to the Empire 
Parliamentary Association was, although short and 
unpretentious, as sensible a speech as any colonial 
statesman has ever delivered in this country. The 
ears of some among his audience may have burned a 
little when he adjured them to include the name of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in their calendar of Empire- 
builders, and attributed the whole present position of 
South Africa to the wisdom and courage of Sir Henry’s 
settlement. As General Smuts observed, Campbell- 
Bannerman was “ not either intellectually or practically 
a superman ”’; but he did the bold and generous thing 
in South Africa, and said the bold and generous thing 
about Russia, and his faith in “ moral principles ”’ has 
been magnificently justified. Fifteen years ago General 
Smuts was in arms against us; to-day he returns from 
a successful campaign under our flag to declare that he 
and we are fighting the delusion that durable power can 
be based on a mere military machine. His references to 
the future Constitution of the Empire were cautious, 
but he laid significant stress on the need for “ the 
maximum of freedom and liberty, the maximum of self- 
development for the young nations of the Empire.” 
Sir Robert Borden, describing the work of the Imperial 
War Cabinet, was emphatic as to the preservation by 
the Dominions represented of their “ perfect autonomy.” 
There is no prospect whatever of the Colonies modifying 
their views on this subject, and those of our Imperial 
constitution-inventors who expect them to do so are 
working on hopelessly impracticable lines. 


* ba * 


Fuller information rather discounts the election of 
Dr. Franz Mehring, a Minority Socialist, to the Prussian 
Diet, as member for Potsdam in the room of Liebknecht. 
Under the conditions of the Prussian franchise only 
the “ electors ” were able to vote at the by-election, and 
these were mostly survivors from the general election. 
Of 660 of them 336 voted for Mehring, and most of the 
rest abstained. The existing Socialist organisation 
had gone over to the Minority, and the Majority had only 
started an organisation a few days before the poll. Dr. 





Mehring also stood for Liebknecht’s Reichstag seat. His 
predecessor, who is in gaol, sent him a message of support, 
but he polled only 4,954 votes as against 16,681 cast for 
Herr Stahl, the candidate of the Majority Socialists. All 
the non-Socialist parties supported Stahl: even the 
President of the notorious “‘ Imperial Association for 
Fighting Social Democracy” issued an appeal on his 
behalf. The officials—who, as the Vossische Zeitung 
points out, were not so long ago punished for voting 
Liberal—-all voted for him; and the munition workers 
were given special leave of absence by the Ministry of 
War. The Minority Press professes not to be dis- 
heartened, and ascribes Mehring’s low poll to the influx 
of munition workers and the exodus of soldiers. V orwdirts, 
now a Government organ, maintains that a majority 
even of the Socialist electors voted for Stahl. This seems 
extremely probable, though there can be no absolute 
certainty, as the total poll was only about 21,000 as 
against over 44,000 at the last general election, when 
Liebknecht got in on the second ballot. 


a ox 


Meanwhile the main body of Socialists is in really 
vigorous controversy with the Conservatives over the 
question of political reform. The Chancellor has quite 
definitely promised reforms in Prussia after the war ; the 
Junker Press is brazenly urging that promises of this 
kind must be broken and that the Hohenzollern auto- 
cracy must be preserved ; and the Socialist and Radical 
Press is attacking the reactionaries with a vehemence 
searcely to be paralleled during the war. They demand 
reform now: “Our invertebrate Bethmann” is a 
phrase used by one Radical journal: and the Russian 
Revolution has obviously had a very unsettling effect. 
Nobody speaks, save in the vaguest terms, of the pro- 
spects of a violent upheaval. The general assumption is 
that “ disciplined Germany ”’ is incapable of anything so 
indecorous. But, in a very guarded way, the possibility 
of a revolution is used as a threat. The clarification of 
the main issue of the war, as one between democratic and 
autocratic systems, which has resulted from the Tsar's 
deposition and the entry of the United States, is as 
evident to the German progressives as it is to the rest of 
the world, and they do not conceal their uneasiness. 


aK * * 


The final report of the Departmental Committee 
on “ Juvenile Education in Relation to Employment 
after the War” has been published. Its two chief 
recommendations are the abolition of all child labour 
under the age of fourteen and the establishment of 
compulsory continuation classes for all juveniles between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen. All exemptions, 
total and partial, from compulsory attendance below 
fourteen should, it is urged, be abolished; the 
attendance at continuation classes should be for not 
less than eight hours a week, and the classes “ should 
give a general and not a technical education,”’ though 
they may have “ a vocational bias,” which may become 
more marked when the age of sixteen is passed. Physical 
training throughout the whole period is demanded as an 
indispensable element in the curriculum. The abolition 
of the half-time system is long overdue, and it is fortu- 
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nately quite possible that public opinion after the war 
may be favourable towards an even more extensive 
withdrawal of children from industry than is here recom- 
mended, through the medium of a general raising of the 
school age. For, failing that, the competition of child 
labour will be a serious element in a congested labour 
market. The report is a sensible and well-written docu- 
ment, and may profitably be read by all who take an 
interest in educational problems. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—A certain test of the 
position of the Irish Parliamentary Party in Ireland is 
afforded by the fate of the manifesto recently issued by 
Count Plunkett, the titular leader of the Sinn Feiners. 
The manifesto, which summoned a national Conference 
and laid down the lines of a new Irish policy, has been 
up to date rejected by the greater number of the public 
boards in Ireland. About two-thirds of these are 
evidently still Redmondite ; and not more than one out 
of five will pass a definitely Sinn Fein vote. The sup- 
porters of the Party regard the results as on the whole 
satisfactory ; they seem to bear out the view that the 
Redmondites would be assured of a fair majority at a 
General Election. It must be remembered, however, 
that there have been no local elections since the war, 
also that the Party have numerous critics who will not 
identify themselves with Sinn Feinism—especially as it 
is led at present. The immediately important thing is 
the effect of the vote on the attitude of the Party 
towards the new attempt at a settlement. The Party 
want a settlement ; but more important to them is their 
own preservation. Probabiy, then, with an increasing 
confidence in the electorate, ani realising the weakness 
of Sinn Fein leadership, their atiioude towards the 
Government’s proposals will stiffen, unless these pro- 
posals should be exceptionally favourable to the 
Nationalists. They feel neither strong enough nor weak 
enough to be inclined to risks. 


x a as 


The extremists of Ulster make no move except, 
according to the Daily Mail, to send round a new 
“Covenant” for signatures. The new “ Covenant,” 
it seems, pledges them against admitting the right of 
an Imperial Conference to interfere in the settlement 
of the Irish question, and against the acceptance of any 
Home Rule scheme which would merely permit indi- 
vidual counties to vote themselves outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Irish Parliament. Considering how hostile 
Ulster is to the very principle of Home Rule, she adopts 
a most uncompromising Home Rule attitude in her 
warning to the rest of the British Empire to leave her 
alone. She seems totally unaware of the fact that 
the settlement of the Irish question is a matter which 
vitally concerns the British Empire as a whole as well 
as Belfast. 

a * * 


Simultaneously with the report of the Unionist 
Social Reform Committee in favour of a Ministry of 
Health comes the news that Lord Rhondda has arrived, 
independently, at the same conclusions as the Com- 


mittee. He is believed to favour the conversion of the 
Local Government Board itself, of which he is at present 
the head, into a Ministry of Health, and to have secured, 
in large measure, the support of his colleagues and of 
officials in departments affected by the proposed change. 
The new Ministry could be established in no more 
convenient way, for the Local Government Board is 
already to a great extent concerned, directly and in- 
directly, with Public Health. It has other functions : 
such as the authorisation of loans and the auditing 
of local accounts. These might quite easily be relegated 
to a small special branch of the public service or trans- 
ferred to the Treasury, which could probably do useful 
work in timing the flotation of municipal loans, in 
relation to each other and loans of other kinds, better 
than they have been timed in the past. On the other 
hand, the Ministry of Health would take over the 
health work at present done by no fewer than eight 
other Government Departments, including the medical 
administration of the National Insurance Act and the 
medical service of the Board of Education. The situa- 
tion at present is that our Public Health services (on 
which many millions a year are spent) are utterly unco- 
ordinated, that there is serious overlapping and waste, 
and that there are equally serious lacune. 


> oe 


These services must be unified under a Minister 
whose very official title will indicate a new orientation 
in the national attitude towards health problems. It 
may be early to talk of nationalising the doctors, though 
that is the ideal; universal free medical treatment being 
as essential a thing as universal free education. But 
one very important step towards that ideal will have 
been taken if the National Insurance doctors are en- 
gaged by the State on a salary basis ; and the desirability 
of doing this can scarcely be contested by anyone 
familiar with the operation of the Act. The margin 
of possible saving in life that still exists is indicated 
in a report just published by Dr. Arthur Newsholme, 
in which it is stated that 575,078 children under 
the age of five years died in England and Wales during 
the years 1911-14. A large percentage of these deaths 
were directly due to preventible diseases, and Lord 
Rhondda’s recent statement that 1,000 lives a week 
ean be saved is well within the mark. Only organisa- 
tion on sound and ‘comprehensive lines will effect this 
saving, and we sincerely hope that Lord Rhondda, who 
is showing a wholly admirable zeal in the matter, will 
press his scheme upon the Government with all his 
great energy. What we want is a Bill this year, and 
the Ministry, at latest, next year. 


* % ae 


The reorganisation of our Health services will be 
dealt with in detail in one of a series of articles on “* The 
Reorganisation of the State,” of which the first will 
appear in our columns next week. The series will 
include six articles. The first will give a general survey, 
and the others will deal with ‘“* Industrial Relations,”’ 
“* Health and Healing,” ‘‘ Education,” ‘“‘ Housing,” and 
** Finance,” in that order. 
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AMERICA COMES INTO LINE 


E definite entry of the United States into 

the war has come about with a minimum of 

dramatic episode ; but it isa most far-reaching 
event. Following the Russian revolution, it completes 
the marshalling of the world’s major forces on what 
have always been the true lines of cleavage in the present 
struggle. The war is now overtly and unmistakably 
between peace-loving democracy on the one hand and 
aggressive despotism on the other. The defence of 
small nations, the liberation of oppressed nationalities, 
and the maintenance of international law fall into their 
proper places in the picture as bulwarks of peace and 
freedom, which the one side has naturally cherished, 
and the other side has no less naturally been against. 

President Wilson himself emphasises this aspect very 
strongly in his war-speech to Congress last Monday, 
and particularly by the character of his references in it 
to Germany. He draws a very sharp distinction there 
between the German Government and the German 
people. The German Government, he says, is essentially 
aggressive ; and he illustrates the point by referring to 
the widespread agencies for espionage, outrage, and 
political embroilment which it had organised in and 
around the United States even before the war began, 
and which were in direct relations with the German 
Embassy at Washington. On the other hand, he 
affirms the unimpaired friendliness of America towards 
the German people, whom he regards as the victims 
rather than the accomplices of a Government not 
responsible to them. This distinction between Govern- 
ment and people must appeal with peculiar force to an 
American statesman whose political and humanitarian 
instincts have been shocked at every turn by the German 
Government’s methods of initiating and conducting 
war, but who is at the same time struck by the fact that 
the millions of Germans in the United States form a 
most peaceable and desirable element in its population, 
and (apart from Berlin’s subsidised firebrands) are 
distinguished by those very qualities of honesty, modera- 
tion, and legality over which the Imperial German 
Government has cast out its shoe. 

The impression thus formed perhaps needs some quali- 
fying. The real distinction is at least as much one 
between Germans in America and Germans in Germany 
as between the latter and their Government. There has 
been but little German emigration to the United States 
during William II.’s reign, and the greater part of it 
antedates 1870. What has developed in Germany since 
1870, and most of all since 1890, is more than a mon- 
archic or an oligarchic programme. It is a nation-wide 
mentality, wherein territorial and expansionist ambi- 
tions have subtly combined their effects with those of 
certain old racial traits and a profoundly militarised 
social structure. The Prussian autocracy differs from 
the Russian in that it carries the deepest mind of its 
people with it, whereas the Russian never did. Yet it 
remains true that but for the autocracy this mind could 
never have developed as it has; and that the removal 
of the autocracy would be of supreme importance for 
its reversion to saner channels. Nor does the nation- 


wide currency of the Prussian idea alter the truth of 


Mr. Wilson’s contention that the war is at bottom not 
one between nations, but one between ideas. 

The occasion for America’s entry is the torpedoing 
of merchantmen at sight. The President affirmed that 
it is in effect war against all mankind; and he asked 
Congress not to declare war, but merely to announce 
America’s intention of defending itself against a war 
already waged on it. He recognised, as our Admiralty 
had to recognise long ago in its orders to our armed 
merchantmen, that “submarines are in effect outlaws 
when used as the German submarines have been used 
against merchant shipping,” and that it is impossible 
in individual cases for the victim to delay its defence 
till a torpedo has actually been fired at it. But while 
laying stress on this as the starting-point of hostilities, 
he exhibited as plainly as possible the larger scope of 
the struggle. He did not pretend for a moment that 
its conduct should be limited to anti-submarine opera- 
tions, nor did he visualise any left-handed limited- 
liability effort. When once America has entered the 
war, her business, he said, is to end it victoriously as 
soon as possible ; and for that end she must be active 
all round, particularly in strengthening the nations 
who are fighting Germany already. The latter course 
he described as “ a duty,” and that not only on practical 
grounds, but because, ashe frankly put it, ‘“‘ we are but 
one of the champions of the rights of mankind ’’— 
the Allied democracies are others. Equally to be noted 
is his explicit insistence that the submarine wickedness 
is only part of a much larger wickedness of which the 
German Government has been persistently guilty 
throughout the war and before it. He has done with 
those compliments to Berlin with which he used to 
season his diplomatic documents, and which led to so 
much misunderstanding in the Allied countries. There 
is a phrase in his address which sounds like a direct re- 
pudiation of them: ‘ We are glad,”’ he said, “‘ now that 
we see facts with no veil of false pretence about them, to 
fight thus for the ultimate peace of the world.” Mr. 
Wilson acknowledges to-day what the French and 
British peoples have known since the beginning of 
August, 1914, that Prussian militarism is the “ natural 
foe to liberty,”’ and that “ in the presence of its organised 
power, always lying in wait to accomplish we know not 
what purpose, there can be no assured security for the 
democratic governments of the world.” 

It is too early to measure the material value of this 
great accession of strength to the side of the Allies. Help 
will, perhaps, be most immediately forthcoming on the 
financial side, where the United States can relieve the 
much-enduring British Atlas of a great part of the 
burden of financing Russia, Italy and France. America 
can also prepare at once to give material assistance in 
preventing the submarine blockade of the British Isles 
from becoming effective. Mr. Wilson foreshadows, 
further, a great military effort based on compulsory 
service. It may be doubtful whether the war will last 
long enough for American troops to appear at the front 
in large numbers ; but the fact that they would if it did 
may exert an influence towards shortening it. Beyond 
these material consequences of the intervention lie 
important moral considerations. German opinion is 
not readily amenable to moral influence; but even 
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there the results of an international ostracism, to which 
the greatest of neutrals has solemnly added its voice, 
cannot be exactly nil. On the Allied side the fact that 
America has recognised the righteousness of our cause, 
and no longer passes our martyrdom by on the other side, 
is of the utmost moment for the post-war future. It 
gives her the voice in our councils which she could 
never otherwise have had; and it forges the first link 
in that definite bond between her and the European 
democracies which has so long seemed to us, in a broad 
view, the best hope of civilisation, yet has been so 
constantly checked, thwarted, stunted and delayed by 
obstinate though minor contrarieties. Particularly for 
us in England, whose appreciation of America has for 
a generation been, on the whole, decidedly fuller and 
fairer than hers of us, the prospect of a closer sympathy 
between all the great English-speaking families is 
profoundly welcome. Its development seems to us 
essential for the ultimate progress of the world towards 
those ideals which have brought Mr. Wilson into the 
war. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FIASCO 


T is impossible not to feel sympathy with the 
Director-General of National Service, who was 
suddenly called away from his business at a 

moment’s notice, and charged to put into operation 
an idea and a plan which have proved hopelessly im- 
practicable. Mr. Neville Chamberlain himself has 
worked almost night and day, and he has been helped 
by a band of able and zealous volunteers of his own 
choosing. For staff, for advertising, for organising, no 
expense has been spared. For three months the 
extensive St. Ermin’s Hotel has been humming with 
activity. Millions of forms have been distributed ; 
and more than twe hundred thousand men have already 
been enrolled as National Service Volunteers, elabor- 
ately thanked and registered, and classified in a series 
of gigantic card catalogues upon the most up-to-date 
American model. What has thereupon been dis- 
covered is the practical impossibility, by this method, 
of actually getting men into the places in which they 
are required. We attach no great importance to the 
extraordinary stories that are floating round Whitehall 
about the disorganisation and chaos that prevail in 
the office. Any suddenly extemporised office, which 
chose to dispense with the very valuable assistance of 
the trained Civil Service, and aimed at “ doing without 
red-tape,”” would have found itself equally ‘‘ snowed 
under’ when it started advertising to the public on 
so colossal a scale; and would, anyhow, have given 
currency to some extraordinary anecdotes of ineptitude. 
What is serious is that the machine does not work. 
Seven-eighths of the volunteers are men who cannot 
possibly be spared from their present posts; and no 
one knows how to extract the other eighth, or what to 
do with it when it is extracted. The total number of 
men so far taken away from what they were doing and 
placed in the so-called “* National Service ’’—that is to 
say, the service of some employer who is himself working 
for his own private profit—is infinitesimal. We do not 
think we exaggerate when we say that the whole number 
so shifted up to the 3lst March was actually smaller 
than that of the staff employed at St. Ermin’s Hotel in 
shifting them—that it is to be counted, in fact, not by 
thousands but by hundreds, and a very small number 
of hundreds at that. So far as men are concerned, the 





scheme—in spite of the rush of some tens of thousands 
of genuine volunteers—has revealed itself as a hopeless 
fiasco. Meanwhile the Marine Transport Department, 
whatever that is, which has been publicly asking, on 
its own account, for men ineligible for military service 
to go to France to unload ships at three shillings per 
day all found, and the usual separation allowances, 
has, we understand, already got more men for this 
one task than the entire number placed by the Director- 
General of National Service during his whole official 
existence. The last published monthly return of the 
Employment Exchanges shows that these despised 
agencies (the existence of which the Government seems 
to have momentarily forgotten) had, within one period 
of four weeks, apart altogether from sending people to 
casual or temporary jobs, quietly shifted into new 
situations—not necessarily in new trades, but pre- 
sumably always where they were more needed—no 
fewer than 51,870 men (including 2,005 men for ship- 
building and even 288 men for agriculture), together 
with 65,163 women. How long will the Director- 
General of National Service be in achieving as much ? 

What is the explanation of this fiasco? We infer 
that the idea of calling for “ National Service Volun- 
teers”’ was adopted by the War Cabinet on the dis- 
covery that working-class opinion, which had been 
secretly sounded at various private meetings, was 
violently opposed to the enactment of compulsion. 
The Army Council, we gather, was pressing simply for 
an extension of the Military Service Acts to enrolment 
for industrial employment, apparently imagining that 
it was just as easy to compel men to work, in the ship- 
yard and on the farm, for a capitalist employer who 
was making his own profit out of the labour so supplied 
to him, as it has proved to be to induce the nation 
to submit to enforced military service n the direct 
employment of the Government, when no one is making 
a private profit out of the transaction. When the 
Government took the necessary soundings, before 
embarking on that course, it was discovered that 
Organised Labour regarded the two services as poles 
asunder; and that whilst the British workmen were 
willing enough in war to serve the State under com- 
pulsion for an arbitrarily fixed wage, they would put 
up such a fight against enforced service for the profit 
of a capitalist employer that the result might easily 
have been disastrous. The War Cabinet, remembering 
the success of the comparatively small scheme of 
Munition Worker Volunteers, when mechanics were asked 
for to fill vacancies actually in existence, thereupon 
ordered the launching of a general appeal for National 
Service Volunteers. Now the War Cabinet, it is under- 
stood, is investigating the cause of its failure. 

The explanation is simple. The National Service 
scheme began at the wrong end. If Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain had been consulted at the inception, and if he 
had drawn on his own business experience, he could have 
told the Government that, with regard to every com- 
modity, the point to begin at is the market, not the pro- 
duction. What a manufacturer does is to diagnose a 
deficiency and then proceed to supply exactly what is 
required to meet the foreseen demand. The fundamental 
mistake was in beginning with a vague general appeal 
for men for an undefined service without having any 
situations to send them to. What the Government 
ought to have done was to ascertain and organise the 
demand. It was known last summer that during the 
autumn and winter of 1916-7 farmers could utilise, and 
ought to be pressed to ask for, many additional plough- 
men, horsemen and stockmen, partly in order to replace 
the conscripts whom the Army Council were intending 
to continue to withdraw for the Army, and partly in 
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order to enlarge the area under arable cultivation. The 
Board of Agriculture could have told the Cabinet that, 
the British farmer being as he is, it was certain that, so 
long as any men remained with him, he would not spon- 
taneously project his thoughts into the future, and 
arrange to take on men months in advance. There was 
accordingly room, on a national scale, for skilfully 
directed canvassing of all the farmers as to their future 
needs, and for an extensive registration of these pro- 
spective vacancies for competent agriculturists, farm 
by farm, and month by month. With such a list of 
vacant situations in his possession, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain could then have used all the ingenuity of the St. 
Ermin’s Hotel staff to advertise in the right quarters for 
the men required. There are in the towns, in every con- 
ceivable occupation, tens of thousands of men who have 
been ploughmen, horsemen or stockmen—Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith has described, in an economic classic, 
exactly how they have been drifting away from agri- 
culture*—and it was open to the Government to appeal 
to this specific class to resume, for a time, their agricul- 
tural employment. But Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith 
does not seem to have been consulted. The same course 
could have been pursued with regard to the shipyards 
and to any other occupation in which it could be foreseen 
that additional men would be required. The ship- 
building employers could have been perfectly definite in 
their requirements if the Government had asked them 
for exact lists of their prospective vacancies for men of 
each craft. Men possessing the necessary skill and expe- 
rience have drifted away to other occupations (though 
in much smaller numbers than the agriculturists)— 
some of them to Canada and the United States, whence 
they might have been withdrawn on terms. Once the 
list of prospective vacancies had been compiled, yard by 
yard and month by month, these definite situations 
could have been specially advertised—the Employment 
Exchanges even knew of a few unemployed shipyard 
workers in London and in Ireland to whom special in- 
ducements might have been offered—and every existing 
competent operative could have been separately ap- 
proached. If the requisite number are nowhere to be 
found, the only thing to be done is to train more ; and 
the shipyard employers might have been asked to supply 
a list of exactly how many “ learners ” or “‘ improvers ” 
they were each prepared to take for quick training, 
what sort of candidates they needed, and what terms 
they offered. These situations could then have been 
advertised in the same way. Mr. Chamberlain has, in 
short, used his unrivalled canvassing and advertising 
opportunities in the wrong omer. He ought, in all 
cases, to have begun with a national canvass of em- 
ployers for notification of prospective vacancies; and 
then to have advertised for men to fill these specific 
vacancies. This is how the Army Council has got the 
various kinds of civilian labour that it has from time to 
time required. This is how contractors charged with 
great works get their men. This is how the Army 
Council is getting the women it needs for work in France. 
And this, if at all, is the way—not by inducing the 
Queen to come to an Albert Hall meeting—in which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain himself might actually place 
a considerable number of women on the land. 
_Moreover, it is to be noted that exactly this method of 
discovering prospective vacancies, and then scouring the 
country for men to fill them, is being pursued, without 
great expense, by the network of Employment Ex- 
changes, which have been quietly doing the work for 
which Mr. Neville Chamberlain was appointed. They 
have been allowed, it is true, practically no funds for 











* Charles Booth’s Life and Labour of the People, vol. 113.. “Influx 
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canvassing employers and advertising for men. There 
were good reasons, in the present emergency, for giving 
a great impetus to this work, and putting into it the 
driving force of money and energy. But it was a mistake 
to set up a separate machine for this canvassing and 
advertising, unconnected with the network of Employ- 
ment Exchanges, which alone are able to bring together 
the supply and demand. What was wanted was a new 
branch and a new ofiicer in this department—a Director- 
General of the Canvassing and Advertising Branch of 
the Employment Exchanges, equipped with the neces- 
sary funds and staff to enable him suddenly to expand 
the relatively small amount of actual expenditure of this 
kind that had hitherto been undertaken. The baleful 
influence of the only half-abandoned project of Industrial 
Conscription, and perhaps an instinct for the sensa- 
tional and the dramatic which is scarcely Anglo-Saxon, 
seem to have led to the more spectacular episode which 
has been such a fiasco. 

What is now to be done? We have lost the spring 
sowing ; but we need not jeopardise either the hay or 
the corn harvesting, or tempt the farmers to diminish 
their flocks and herds by failing to organise a labour 
supply. Moreover, the War Office can say, if it chooses, 
which men in other trades it is intending to call up 
during the next twelve months. The Director-General of 
National Service must either see his department wound 
up, or else brought into intimate relation with the 
Employment Exchanges, which it could very usefully 
supplement. We must stop the absurd general adver- 
tising for volunteers—perhaps sending to the War 
Museum as a collection of autographs the 200,000 forms 
already received—and begin canvassing employers to 
make them register their present or prospective vacan- 
cies either for trained men or for “ emergency im- 
provers.” The men qualified to fill these vacancies 
must then be sought out wherever they are, and indi- 
vidually induced to transfer their services temporarily 
to specific vacancies that can be proposed to them on 
sufficient inducement being offered. There is no other 


way. 


THE LABOUR DISCONTENTS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Furness, which have temporarily interrupted 

the making of munitions, are typical of quite a 
considerable number of similar interruptions during the 
past two years which the Ministry of Munitions has 
taken steps to conceal from the public. The disadvan- 
tage to the public service of even short and partial 
stoppages is not insubstantial, although its magnitude 
may easily be exaggerated. It must always be remem- 
bered that the operatives are voluntarily working for 
far more than their usual hours, at much above their 
customary speed, and continuously producing probably 
twice their normal output. It would be almost a miracle 
for all stoppages to be avoided. What is serious is that, 
after more than two years’ experience, the Government 
Departments concerned do not seem to understand what 
is wrong with the arrangements. 

When the Government decided not to “ nationalise 
the munition factories, and work them for the account 
of the Exchequer, taking into its service at definite 
wages or salaries not only the operatives, but also the 
managers and employers, it necessarily laid itself open to 
all the incidents of the private “ profiteering ” that it 
preferred to maintain. When, in “ controlling *’ profits 
(in a way that not only the workmen but also the eco- 
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nomic and business critics considered very inadequately 
watertight), the Government proceeded to put the opera- 
tives under penal restrictions—forbidding them to leave 
their situations, requiring them to undertake any 
service that was needed, superseding their customary 
conditions of employment and prohibiting them from 
striking—it incurred a responsibility for seeing that 
those whom it sought to put into a position of industrial 
serfdom were properly treated. Employers and foremen 
who had been trained to “ profiteering,” and had main- 
tained their businesses by a watchful economy in 
“labour costs,” could hardly be expected to realise, all 
of a sudden, that they were, under the new regime, not 
to “nibble” at the earnings of those men who they 
thought were “ making too much,” and that they could 
not be permitted to buy female labour at the market 
rate, which is, as a rule, shamefully inadequate for 
subsistence. We may assume that somebody at the 
Ministry of Munitions remembered to point these 
things out to employers ; and to explain to them that 
the ordinary usages of “ profiteering” in these respects 
had necessarily to be abandoned. Unfortunately, it 
does not appear that the Ministry of Munitions took 
steps to get made such changes in the arrangements of 
the establishments as would automatically secure the 
necessary protection of the workers’ rights. Yet it can 
hardly have escaped the notice of those in charge that 
unless employers and their foremen were, in fact, pre- 
vented from taking advantage, even if no more than 
usual, of the helplessness to which it was intended that 
the wage-earners should be reduced, there could not fail 
to be spasmodic rebellions. 

What, exactly, are the details of the present 
grievances of the workers on the Tyne and at Barrow 
the public are not allowed to know; and we have no 
desire to run counter to the policy of secretiveness and 
partial communications which has from the outset been 
adopted by the Ministry of Munitions in its dealings 
with employers on the one hand, and wage-earners on 
the other. But there can be no harm in stating that, 
from the very beginning of the first Munitions Act down 
to the present day, the Ministry has had to grapple, 
almost continuously, with a series of acts by employers 
and their managers and foremen which they thought 
quite proper as ordinary incidents of business, but 
which the Ministry had eventually to forbid and to seek 
to prevent, as unjust, or at least certain to lead to 
rebellion and strife. Unfortunately, the Ministry has 
never managed either to make its prohibition universally 
effectual or to discover any way of automatic prevention 
of the invasions of what the worker thinks to be his 
rights—invasions from which the profit-making em- 
ployer cannot be weaned except by the fear of force. 

Foremost among these practices is that of “ cutting 
rates." When employers introduce systems of payment 
by results, they can practically never be brought to 
understand that it is not for them (or their foremen) to 
fix the piecework rates, or the premium bonus times, 
any more than it is for them to fix the rates of time 
wages that they will pay. The rates of wages have, of 
course, in all well-organised industries, so far as standard 
minima are concerned, to be fixed collectively, over the 
heads of the individual employers as of the individual 
workmen. This is equally true, in principle, of piece- 
work rates or premium bonus times. For an employer, 
or his subordinate, to claim to fix, at his own arbitrary 
discretion, what is to be the rate for a particular job—or 
to claim to settle this by an individual bargain with each 
workman—is manifestly to destroy all security for the 
maintenance of the standard rate. Yet no establish- 


ment in the engineering trade can apparently bring itself 
to understand what is obvious to every employer in the 
cotton trade, as to every member of a Board under the 





Trade Boards Act, namely, that piecework prices are 
as much a matter for collective bargaining or statu- 
tory regulation as standard time rates. Where the 
employer insists, by himself or his foreman, or his own 
salaried “ ratefixer,”’ in fixing the piecework prices or 
“bonus times,”’ experience shows that, in spite of all 
protestations to the contrary, rates will be “ cut ” as the 
men’s speed advances and their earnings increase. There 
are various excuses for, and many ways of doing, this. 
There are “‘ mistakes ”’ to be corrected, where the rates 
first fixed have “proved to be too high.” There are 
small modifications of the process which, it is claimed, 
justify a reduction of the rates. Most frequent of all, 
however, coupled with a denial—perhaps even a 
genuine unconsciousness—that any “ cutting of rates ” 
has taken place, is the fixing of a new rate for a new job, 
not on the basis of that fixed for the previous job, varying 
only proportionately to the change in the job, but on a 
lower basis, so that the workman’s earnings are in- 
sidiously reduced. As intelligent employers know (and 
have confessed), it is almost impossible to prevent 
managers and foremen from taking this course. To the 
workmen it seems an act of fraud. It is forbidden in 
general terms by the Government, but the observance of 
this rule is left entirely to the employer's honour. It is 
plain that no business man would put himself in such a 
position with regard to any other business man. There 
will be no peace in the engineering world, and no 
cordial acceptance of payment by results, and conse- 
quently no security against “ ca’ canny "—the work- 
men’s sullen refusal against rate-cutting—until there is 
universally applied one or other automatic safeguard of 
the standard rate. The failure of the Ministry of 
Munitions, with its result in innumerable local stoppages, 
and a frequent sense of grievance preventing maximum 
output, has lain in its refusal to recognise that the 
employer’s autocracy in rate-fixing must be destroyed. 
Other industries (such as cotton, and boot and shoe 
making, and some sections of coalmining and brass- 
working) have learnt this lesson, with the happiest 
results. If it is impossible in engineering to have 
standard lists (which are adapted to endless variations of 
jobs in the cotton and boot and shoe trades), then the 
device might be adopted of fixing the price for every 
new job by an independent ratefixer, appointed and paid 
jointly by employer and workmen ; or by a pair of rate- 
fixers representing the two sides (which is essentially 
what happens among the Northumberland coalminers 
and the Birmingham brassworkers). What is, and must 
always remain intolerable is that the employer should 
claim to fix the rate himself, or (worst of all) by his own 
minion, without any guarantee that the new rate shall 
not represent an insidious scaling down of the workman's 
earnings. It is suggested that the position ought to be 
as repugnant to the right-minded employer, when he 
reflects that he is insisting on being judge in his own 
cause, as it is intolerable to the workman. This, in 
generalised form, is the cause of the trouble at Barrow, 
as it has been at innumerable other places during the 
ast two years. And the Ministry of Munitions, which 
ee diagnosed the malady, has, so far, not plucked up 
enough courage to apply the remedy. 

The second grievance, aggravating all others, is the 
failure of the Ministry of Munitions to deal promptly with 
complaints, appeals and applications. No body of 
workmen will stand having to wait three, six, or even 
nine months before their grievances are remedied. Un- 
fortunately, the matter is further aggravated by the 
“sharp practice" of the secretaries of Employers 
Associations. In one case, in a great industrial area, 
when the men applied for an advance in wages, the 
Employers’ Association, by skilful dilatoriness, managed 
to put off the decision for three months, and then 
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entirely refused to let the award be made retrospective, 
the result being a saving to the employers of many 
thousands of pounds for each week of delay. The further 
result of an infuriated strike cost them (and the nation) 
far more than they had gained by their trickery. A 
great deal of rebellion (such as that now prevailing on 
the Tyne) would be prevented if the Government would 
see to it, as a matter of honour, not only that every 
grievance or application for an advance is dealt with 
within the month in which it is made, but also that every 
award, as a matter of common justice, is made to apply 
as from the date of the application. 

Finally, there is the scandal of low wages, especially 
forwomen. Will it be believed that, even now, after two 
years’ delay, and in face of the present crisis, there 
are thousands of adult women doing war work on 
Government contracts at much less than £1 per week ? 
The Ministry of Munitions professes to have enacted a 
“minimum ” wage ; but, to this day, it refuses to make 
the order universal. Thus the so-called minimum is 
not a minimum. 

Now, as even the Times is moved to indicate, it is of 
no use hitting ““symptoms”’ on the head with a club. 
No amount of dire threats of an application of the 
Defence of the Realm Act will prevent Labour dis- 
contents, or promote the making of shells. The 
grievances must not only be removed, but also prevented 
from recurring ; and that, with profitmaking employers 
and their foremen, means—with the normal protective 
action of the Trade Unionists suspended—introducing 
automatic safeguards against invasions of the wage- 
earners’ rights. 


RESURRECTION 


VER-ZEALOUS churchmen sometimes get indig- 
() nant when parallels are drawn between the 
great Christian festivals and their pagan 
counterparts. It is an old cause of quarrel and a foolish 
one. So long ago as the fourth century, the Christians 
and the worshippers of Attis were squabbling as to 
which of their Easter festivals was an imitation of the 
other. The latter declared that, as theirs was the older 
religion, it followed that the Christian festival must be 
the counterfeit of the resurrection of Attis. The 
Christian reply was that, though Attis was no doubt 
older than Christ, Satan had in this matter, with devilish 
ingenuity, anticipated the real resurrection with a 
spurious one in imitation of it. That, it seems to us, is a 
typical example of the logic of the theologians. It has 
taken centuries for them to see that the truth or untruth 
of the resurrection of Christ does not depend on the 
existence of similar resurrection stories in heathen 
religions. Many anthropologists, no doubt, will reduce 
Christ to the level of a vegetation-deity on comparing 
these fascinating stories. But it is equally logical for the 
Christians to regard the universal story of the god who 
dies and is born again as a world-wide omen and prophecy 
of the resurrection of Christ. Whichever view one 
adopts is an act of faith. We believe or disbelieve 
according to our imagination. For ourselves, we have 
no sympathy with those who try to disparage the 
rapture of the pagans at the return of the green year. 
That Hyacinth, slain in his beauty by Apollo’s quoit, 
rises each year in the purple iris, and Attis in the violet, 
and Adonis in the rose, are surely fancies that we need 





not grudge the heathen in his blindness. And, if 
Christ was born near the grove of the dying god Adonis, 
is not that one of those images and correspondences 
that delight us throughout nature? The very name of 
Bethlehem, ‘ the House of Bread,” as Sir J. G. Frazer 
points out, suggests that Adonis may have been wor- 
shipped there as a vegetation-god long before Christ 
ever spoke the words, “‘ I am the bread of life.” Simple 
people, as a matter of fact, have never had any difficulty 
in mingling and reconciling the pagan and Christian 
rites of the resurrection festival. It is only the theo- 
logians who are perturbed. Even to-day in Sicily the 
women sow “ gardens of Adonis” at the approach of 
Easter. These are simp!y shallow dishes of earth sown 
with wheat and other seed, and kept inthe dark. When 
the plants appear, as they do quickly, they are tied with 
red ribbon, and the little gardens are laid on the mimic 
sepulchres which, with mimic Christs, are prepared in 
the churches on Good Friday. We doubt if Sir Thomas 
Browne, were he alive to-day, would have been indif- 
ferent to this country image of resurrection. 

The truth is, there are few beliefs with a greater 
hold on the imagination of man than the belief in 
Spring breaks upon him everywhere 
with astonishment. He beholds a world set free from 
darkness and death. He sees Persephone rising from 
the dead with the crocus and the daffodil—Persephone 
who, a few months earlier, had been borne off under 
the world in a golden car amid lamentations, leaving 
behind her the track of tell-tale flowers. She will die 
again ; she will disappear into the ground at the coming 
of winter. But meanwhile she has returned, lighting 
the earth with flowers as with tiny suns. She wears a 
garment which (to adapt a beautiful phrase of Mr. 
Chesterton’s) is the colour of good news. She is the 
good news of the year, indeed, the dissipation of fears, 
the reward of faith. It was in spring, too, that the 
festival of the resurrection of Attis was celebrated. 
At Rome it was given the fine name, “ Hilaria,”’ and 
was a time of carnival, like Easter in modern Europe. 
And so we find in all parts of the earth an orgy of 
rejoicing as over one who was dead and is alive again. It 
seems strange that man should have drawn from this 
annual resurrection a belief in his own immortality. But 
neither civilised nor pagan man has ever found it easy to 
believe in the finality of death. Some primitive peoples 
believe even in the rebirth of animals. They apologise 
to an animal when they kill it for food in the hope 
that in its next incarnation it may once more favour 
them with its fatness. The belicf in the transmigration 
of souls was simply the belief that man too went on 
being born and reborn for ever. The more thorough 
the investigation into the religious beliefs of the world, 
the more manifest does it become that man all the 
world over is the advocate of immortality. He either 
hopes it or fears it. He fears the immortality of others 
because their spirits may haunt him from the abode of 
the dead. But he likes to dream, too, of a Paradise 
where are the most beautiful days and the most beau- 
tiful women and the most beautiful fruits and the most 
beautiful dwellings—the mansions of the blest—await- 
ing his own arrival. His Paradise is at first based upon 
a splendid materialism, which the poets and philosophers 
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afterwards spiritualise and make beautiful. But the 
passion of his dream, till we come to the mystics, 
remains freedom from the curse of labour. There are, 
we gather, few who would be gladdest of all to live the 
old life over again, with its burden of anxiety, loss, 
labour, and pain. Bishop Boyd Carpenter, in his last 
book of reminiscences, describes a conversation with a 
number of men—a statesman, a lawyer, a clergyman, 
and another, if we remember right—who discussed the 
question whether, if they were offered over again the 
gift of life exactly as they had lived it, they would 
accept it. Only one of them, we believe, was enough 
of an optimist to say that he would. This does not 
necessarily mean that they disliked the idea of immor- 
tality. One might easily hate to live in this world 
and desire to live in a better world. To certain types 
of Christian this life seems as evil as it seemed to Schopen- 
hauer. It is difficult, however, ona morning in spring, 
when we have escaped from the touch and even the 
thought of tragic circumstance, to be so discontented 
with the present life as to leave no trace or likeness of 
it in our dream of Paradise, if we harbour such a dream. 
There is something in most of us that responds to the 
cry of Browning in his old age for the repetition of the 
life he had lived—with a difference : 
Others may need new life in Heaven— 
Man, Nature, Art—made new, assume ! 
Man with new mind old sense to leaven, 
Nature—new light to cheer old gloom, 
Art that breaks bounds, gets soaring-room. 
I shall pray: “ Fugitive as precious— 
Minutes which passed—return, remain ! 
Let earth’s old life once more enmesh us, 
You with old pleasure, me—old pain, 
So we but meet nor part again !” 


It must be admitted, however, that it is as difficult 
to picture life after death in terms of the present world 
as in terms of eternal bliss and idleness. Some years 
ago a lady whose good faith was attested by William 
James published a book of “ communications with the 
dead” which she received through the mediumship of 
Mrs. Piper. In one of these a friend who was dead 
described to her her arrival in the other world, where a 
villa was ready for her reception and a festive band 
playing in the garden. It seemed strangely incongruous 
and comic. That may be, however, because it was in 
conflict with the idea of Heaven one had had in child- 
hood—a fairyland of golden pavements and _harp- 
players. And some of the incidents of the life after 
death foreshadowed in Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond 
appeal still more to one’s sense of the ridiculous, which is 
in a measure the sense of the unexpected. The descrip- 
tion of the earth-bound spirits being given synthetic 
whisky-and-soda and synthetic cigars (of which, as we 
should have expected, they quickly got tired) did more 
than any scientific considerations to excite the incre- 
dulity of readers. 

And yet incredulity in regard to the spirit-world 
described in Raymond can hardly be universal. Clearly 
it is not for amusement that the public has demanded 
the book so greedily as to send it into one edition after 
another. The average person who reads Raymond, 
we imagine, reads it because he is eager to believe in 





the resurrection of the spirit, and lives in the constant 
hope of discovering evidence in proof of it. There are 
thousands of people who never enter a church, and who 
would not call themselves Christians, who have never- 
theless an intense desire to live again. The war, which 
has already slain between four and five million young 
men, has shattered in pieces for vast numbers of men 
and women a world that seemed almost permanent a 
few Easters ago. Suddenly struck with a sense of the 
fleetingness of life, they look around for some stable 
and impregnable world where they may discover a 
refuge from the ruin of time. Earth has failed them, 
and in despair or hope they have turned to Heaven. 
Thus they look with new eyes on the opening of the 
year and long to hear in the singing of the lark the 
universal “‘ He is risen” of nature. For them the 
world without Easter is meaningless. One may regard 
this either as a return to superstition or as a return to 
truth. But one can hardly deny that, in spite of the 
decay of orthodox religion, the desire for resurrection 
and immortality is as widespread and intense as ever. 
In France, we fancy, orthodox religion has itself revived. 
There are few signs of such a revival in England. But 
what may be called the religious instinct is probably 
stronger than it has been for many years. We are 
not among those who believe that war necessarily 
makes men better and more thoughtful. While it 
compels some men to a new seriousness, it turns others 
in the intervals of fighting into irresponsible Epicureans 
snatching the cheapest pleasures from under the nose 
of death. ‘In the old days,” a young officer said to 
us recently, “‘ men used to promise so many candles to 
Mary if they got through safely. Now they say to each 
other, ‘If only I come through this, what a blow-out 
I'll have at Amiens !’”’’ Such are the two races of men, 
and both of them go to meet danger and death with 
incomparable courage. But, on the whole, the increase 
of the religious instinct during the war has, we fancy, 
been greater than the increase of Epicureanism. Men 
long, like Plutarch when he lost his infant daughter 
and consoled his wife with the hope of immortality 
enshrined in the Dionysian mysteries, to disprove the 
reality of death. For this they would have the sun 
dance on Easter Day. They are in league with nature 
at this season of the year to herald the resurrection 
and the life. 


LATENT LIFE 


HEN a saucer of paste is left forgotten on a 

W shelf it becomes the soil for an abundant 
growth of minute fungoid plants or moulds. 

But in many cases it also shows a population of “ paste- 
eels,’’ transparent microscopic threadworms, the germs 
of which have been wafted into the saucer by air- 
currents. Millions of the closely related “* vinegar-eels ”’ 
are sometimes to be found in vinegar-cruets which have 
been left uncorked. The worms seem to thrive in that 
strange habitat, and they make the vinegar turbid with 
their multitudes. Now, the paste-eels and vinegar-eels 
(and other “ Anguillulid Nematodes ’’) are noteworthy 
for their capacity for latent life. They can remain 
dried-up, without signs of any activity, for years, and 
yet become lively again when restored to moisture and 
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other appropriate conditions. It seems that some 
of them can endure the “ suspended animation” for 
fourteen years, and that the time required for revivifica- 
tion is proportionate to the duration of the latency. 
The eelworm which causes “ ear-cockles”’ in wheat is 
able to lie latent in its gall for over twenty years. The 
same phenomenon is illustrated by some mites, by 
those species of ‘ water-bears” that live in moss, 
by many wheel-animalcules or rotifers, by some of the 
minute crustaceans known as water-fleas, and by some 
still simpler animals. In some cases what endures is 
the whole creature as such; in other cases it may be 
a cyst formed inside the animal, or, it may be, just an 
egg with a resistant shell. From dried mud taken from 
a pond and kept in a box for ten years, one can by 
putting a sample into water rear many little creatures. 
Professor Giard found that the eggs of the large fresh- 
water crustacean called Apus could survive twelve 
years of drought. Some Protozoa dried on paper were 
revived after five years. It is difficult no doubt to 
draw a strict line between these cases of latent life and 
other conditions of lying low, as in the true winter-sleep 
or hibernation of hedgehog and dormouse, or the winter- 
torpor of the frogs in the mud of the pond and the 
snails in the recesses of the old wall, or the lethargy of 
some fishes that encapsule themselves in the mud during 
the dry season and suddenly reappear when the rains 
return ; but what marks off latent life in the stricter 
sense is the desiccation of the organism and the entire 
absence of any positive signs of “ life.’”” The question 
is whether the activities which we sum up in the word 
life have come to a standstill, or whether the fire is still 
burning, but very low? We cannct dissociate activity 
from our idea of life, but here is an organisation so dry 
that it is brittle, in which we can detect no movements, 
not even chemical changes, and yet it is not dead. For 
in a few days we may revive it into vigour, or may nurse 
into lively development the cyst or germ which it en- 
closes. The riddle stares us in the face in every bag of 
dry seeds. In what state is the life of these seeds, 
for most of them are alive in this sense at least that 
they can in appropriate conditions give rise to living 
plants? This brings us to consider the remarkable 
experiments recently made by M. Paul Becquerel. 
One of the first results of Becquerel’s work was the 
demonstration of the extraordinary impermeability of 
the envelopes of many seeds. Thus the coats of the 
naturally dried seeds of the lupine remain impermeable 
to air and other gases for two years. They are also 
impermeable to liquids, such as absolute alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform. The gases and liquids readily soak into 
seeds of lupine, peas, and beans whose coats have been 
taken off, but when the coats are left on they are for a 
long time gas-proof and liquid-proof. Very careful 
experiments with naked seeds of peas, beans, and 
lupine, in their natural state of dryness (that is, still 
containing a minute quantity of water), showed that 
after a certain time in darkness they absorb traces of 
oxygen and liberate traces of carbon dioxide. But this 
gaseous interchange is probably due to a simple chemical 
oxidation at the surface of the seed and not to an 
attenuated respiration. It is certain that seeds do not 
necessarily lose their power of germinating though they 
have been kept for months in conditions where no 
respiratory calicneee with the outer world was possible. 
Becquerel showed that seeds deprived by an air-pump 
of their internal atmosphere and kept for a year 
under mercury, or in nitrogen or carbon-dioxide, or 
in a nearly complete vacuum, still retain their power of 
germinating. What is this life that sulks and hides 
itself, but will not die? Life is a kind of activity, a 
series of correlated reactions among the members of a 
well-constituted chemical firm, and taking place in 





what is called a colloidal substratum which is to the 
essential activity of the protoplasm as the bed of a 
river to its flow; but the activity can only occur in 
an appropriate environment of air and moisture and 
the like. So the question is, whether the latent con- 
dition implies a total suspension of vital activities, or 
“an extremely sluggish, intracellular, anaérobic life” ? 
There is a blockade, but does the firm entirely suspend 
operations, or does it keep going in a small way, which 
we cannot detect ? 

The great French physiologist Claude Bernard, to 
whom we owe the term “ latent life,’’ maintained in his 
classic work on “ The phenomena of life common to 
plants and animals,”’ that life is a relation between 
organism and environment, and that in dry seeds and 
desiccated animals it is only potential. ‘ It exists ready 
to manifest itself if appropriate external conditions 
are available, but there is not the slightest manifestation 
of it if these conditions are lacking.” Living is not 
attenuated in the dry seed, it has stopped. The seed is 
like a watch, stopped but not run down, which a shake 
might set going again. This view leads one to the 
reflection that if latent life is an entire suspension of 
protoplasmic functions, then the period during which 
revivification is possible should admit of great extension. 
Now when we inquire into the facts we find that the 
limits are not usually very long. This suggests, at first 
sight at least, that what has happened has been an 
extreme slowing down, not a stoppage of the vital 
processes or metabolism. Some of the dried anguillulid 
worms will not revive after fourteen years, and others 
not after twenty-one, and there are limits with seeds 
also. The Sleeping Beauty cannot sleep indefinitely. 
That distinguished Egyptologist M. Maspero never 
succeeded in germinating the grains of wheat which he 
collected in the tombs of the Pharaohs, though frauds 
practised on the inexpert yielded surprising results. 
Becquerel’s careful experiments showed that some 
seeds may germinate after resting in a herbarium—a 
hortus siccus indeed—for eighty-seven years, but the 
tenure of latent life is in most cases much more limited. 
Twenty germinations were got from seeds from twenty- 
eight to eighty-seven years old, but most were towards 
the lower figure. Even very tough seeds, which Ewart 
has called ‘‘ macrobiotic,” do not keep their germinative 
power much beyond a hundred years. In many cases 
among plants and animals the limit of latent life is a 
few years. This seems against Claude Bernard’s view 
that vital activity is wholly suspended, for why should 
there be a limit, if this be so. It is quite likely, however, 
that the limit is determined not by the potency of the 
essential protoplasm, but by the endurance of the 
colloidal substratum—the furnishings of the chemical 
laboratory. The spring of the stopped watch might 
in the course of time undergo some molecular change 
which robbed it of its elasticity, so that no shake would 
set the works going again. Something analogous may 
occur in the desiccated organism. 

The recent experiments clearly show that subjection 
to conditions utterly hostile to the persistence of the 
most attenuated of vital processes or metabolism is not 
necessarily fatal. Macquenne kept parsnip seeds for 
two years in a vacuum, and made them as dry as dry 
could be, yet they were still able to germinate. Indeed, 
they retained their sprouting power for a much longer 
time than control seeds kept in the open air. The 
same conclusion is suggested by similar experiments 
made by Becquerel and also by the results of subjecting 
seeds to very low temperatures. Using the refrigerating 
laboratory or “ cryogen”’ of M. Kammerlingh Onnes 
at Leyden, he subjected naked seeds of lucerne, mustard, 
and wheat for three weeks to the temperature of liquid 
air, and then for 77 hours to that of liquid hydrogen at 
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250° below zero. The seeds were then put into a 
vacuum for a year. Under the combined influence of 
low temperature and desiccation, the protoplasm lost 
its state of colloidal solution, but, in spite of all, the 
seeds showed a high percentage of germination! Now, 
as Becquerel says, “ life without water, without air, 
without gaseous exchanges, without colloid molecules 
in suspension in a liquid, appears paradoxical.” The 
vital current is frozen hard, and if this be so we are 
forced to the conclusion that life is not bound to be 
quite continuous until death overtakes it. It can stop 
and begin again. It is not to be supposed that the 
composition of that chemical firm which we call proto- 
plasm has been altered, or that any of the component 
molecules have suffered disintegration. That way death 
lies. But there has been a physical check, like the 
freezing of a stream, from which recovery is possible 
within limits. One would like to see Becquerel’s 
experiments extended to the animal world, where the 
phenomena may be different; but the evidence from 
seeds points to the conclusion that life may be inter- 
rupted without destroying its power of resuscitation. 
As Becquerel points out, the capacity for lying low 
is no mere curiosity, it has significance in the struggle 
for existence. It enables organisms to bide their time, 
to bend to the storm, to wait and see. Many minute 
creatures get carried about in a state of latent life; 
others rest in quietness, evading a hopeless struggle, 
and if propitious conditions are restored in time, they 
do not lose their reward. “ Latent life is a true Provi- 
dence for the terrestrial conservation of organisms.” 
Becquerel suggests that if the sun were extinguished 
and all the gases of our atmosphere disappeared, seeds 
and germs, eggs and spores of organisms, in the state of 
latent life, might linger on for a long time on the surface 
of the “ frozen, uninhabitable planet, wandering in the 
darkness of cosmic space.” It is possible that under 
the influence of the radiations of a new system the 
frozen streams of protoplasm might thaw and flow 
again; it is possible that a shattering of the derelict 
by collision or explosion might sow new worlds with the 
seeds of old life. J. ArTtHUR THomMsoNn. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T is related of an old lady who wanted to get up to 
I the street-level from a certain station that she 
determined to try the moving staircase, but chose 

the side that was descending instead of the one that was 
ascending. By tremendous feats of sprinting and leaping 
she did manage to reach the top, whereupon she exclaimed, 
as soon as she could recover her breath: “I don’t think 
much of these moving staircases.” Some of our statesmen 
appear to have got on to the wrong side of the moving stair- 
case, and despite their efforts they are not making much 
headway. Chief among these is assuredly Sir Edward 
Carson. His athletics in the Irish affair have done him a 
great deal of harm in the esteem of the sagacious, and the 
submarine question seems likely to be the means of com- 
pleting his declension. The old Hide-the-Truth Government 
used to publish promptly the names and tonnage of all 
vessels sunk, of whatever nationality. It was obviously very 
silly of them, but they did it. It was also very silly of them, 
having done this, to forbid newspapers to add the figures 
together at intervals and produce’ statistics, but they did 
that too. Sir Edward Carson came along, and, doubtless 
remembering his intimacy with at least one section of the 
Press that railed against hiding the truth, he nobly plumped 
for the truth. We had one grand burst of truth (some 
twenty-five per cent. under proof, like modern whisky), and 
then Sir Edward apparently obtained an abridged dictionary 
from which the word “ truth ” had been omitted for depart- 


mental reasons. That names of vessels should be kept out of 
the Carsonian weekly manifestos was comprehensible, but 
Sir Edward’s defence of the suppression of the weekly total 
of lost tonnage was comically unworthy of Sir Edward’s 
legal reputation, and his disdain of all allied and neutral 
losses amounted to bad form. To compensate, Sir Edward 
tells us at short intervals that the submarine menace is 
“ exceedingly grave.” It is. It is perhaps more grave than 
Sir Edward imagines. It is so grave that it may result in 
some drastic change at the Admiralty. Taking pity on our 
national ignorance, the Germans announced last week that 
they had sunk a daily average of twenty-five thousand tons 
during February. They may be lying ; but is Sir Edward, in 
another splendid outburst, going to give them the lie? I 
doubt it. In deciding what the mere public ought and ought 
not to know, the civilian head of a department ought to have 
much influence—for departments are notoriously stupid in 
the matter of public psychology—and Sir Edward will not be 
able to unload the responsibility for the present policy of 
mystification upon the shoulders of the naval experts. 
Ministers and experts talk a lot about the mischief of in- 
forming the enemy, but they say very little about the 
greater mischief of not informing the British public—and 
when they do happen to say anything on that vital point 
they take the first opportunity of eating their words. 


nS * 


The mystification policy is, of course, highly infectious. It 
flies from department to department with the rapidity of 
influenza. The despatch about the celebrated battle of 
Gaza, in which we caught the whole of a Turkish divisional 
staff, must have been most brutally emasculated at the War 
Office before being sent on to the Press. Why? As issued 
it was simply an insult to the public. And as a bravura 
performance in censorship it deserves the gold medal of the 
war. But possibly the quaintest example of mystification 
is Lord Devonport’s. If things proceed on their present 
curve, we are bound to come to compulsory rationing in 
this country. Lord Devonport says that he has his com- 
pulsory scheme all prepared, and that it will need for its 
administration thirty thousand officials. Lord Devonport 
ought to know more about his own department than I do ; 
hence I formally assume that my information about the un- 

reparedness of the scheme is incorrect. But why does Lord 

Yevonport keep his scheme up his sleeve? Why does he 
not familiarise the public with it in advance, and incidentally 
submit it to criticism ? That he is an autocrat, responsible 
to nobody, that he can do just what he likes (as he is fond of 
saying) “* by a stroke of the pen,” is not to be denied. But 
to be all-powerful is not necessarily to be all-wise. Does 
he argue that since he has spent all his life in trying to make 
people consume as much as they can, he is therefore, at the 
age of sixty odd, the absolutely ideal person to make people 
consume as little as they can ? 


k 2k x 


I suspect mystification also in the origin of the Military 
Service (Review of Exceptions) Bill. Mr. Bonar Law, in 
proposing the second reading, hypnotised the House (which 
is ingenuously responsive to a certain vocabulary) by the 
use of such words and phrases as “ serious,’ “* more than 
serious,” “seriously jeopardised,” “grave,” “ absolute 
necessity,” etc., ete. He also hypnotised the dailies, which 
all employed the words “ grave” or “urgent” in their 
headlines the next morning. Such unanimity is always sus- 
picious. The utmost that Mr. Bonar Law claimed as good 
ground for the Bill was the falling off of 100,000 men in the 
supply of recruits, due to the claims of other —— on 
man-power. Now it is very difficult to believe that the plans 
of the Allied offensive employing several millions of men are 
going to be affected by the absence or presence of 100,000. 
It would be impossible to foresee the casualties within a 
margin of error of 100,000. But Mr. Bonar Law admitted 
that the shortage of recruits had been nullified “in some 
considerable deg’ se” by the combing out of the Army itself. 
What is “‘ some considerable degree * ? Would it be wide of 
the mark to estimate it at forty per cent.? If not, the 
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shortage is reduced to 60,000, or three divisions. And this 
was not all. Later in his speech Mr. Bonar Law (as reported) 
admitted that the shortage of recruits had been further 
nullified by the fact that the casualties during the present 
year had been “ less than were anticipated.” By how much 
less ? Is it jusi‘fiable to assume that any diminution of less 
than 20,000 would not be worth mentioning in the vast 
statistics of the War Office? I think the assumption is 
justifiable, and if it is, the real shortage is reduced to at most 
two divisions or one army corps. Can anybody imagine 
that a shortage of one corps will ruin the Western Front ? 
Common sense repels the idea. The War Office may be in 
urgent need of men, but scareely for the reason that Mr. 
Bonar Law brought forward. The reason apparently must 
be, not that the supply of men is seriously below the War 
Office estimate of men wanted, but that the War Office 
estimate was seriously below the requirements of the 
situation. By the way, within twenty-four hours the House 
of Commons (which is seldom ingenuous for long) had re- 
covered from its hypnotisation, and we had the rare spectacle 
of the War Office, through its mouthpiece Mr. Ian Mac- 
pherson, bowing to civilian opinion on a very important 
point. Such a change of heart within a couple of hours does 
not often happen to a department, and that it should have 
happened is an excellent sign. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE DARDANELLES REPORT 


To the Editor of Tar New Statesman. 

Sir,—In your notes on the Dardanelles debate you speak 
of “the refutations now supplied for the charge, both in the 
main Report of the Commissioners and Mr. Roch’s minute, 
that the enterprise was launched without due expert examination 
or proper Staff estimates.” Where in the debate are these 
refutations? All that Mr. Churchill proved was that after 
the policy of the unsupported naval attack had been sanctioned 
by the War Council careful preparations for it were made by 
the Admiralty staff. But neither he nor Mr. Asquith told 
the House of Commons that any plans or estimates had been 
worked out for the far more formidable operations on land, 
Though separated in time, the sea attack and the land attack 
were interdependent. The Commissioners, in paragraph 72, 
say: “ It is almost inconceivable that anyone, whether military, 
naval, or civilian, could have imagined for one moment that 
Constantinople would be captured without military help on a 
somewhat large scale. It is clear that, by the decision of 
January 13th, although the War Council only pledged itself 
for the moment to naval action, they were, in reality, committed 
to military action on a large scale in the event of the attempt 
to force the Dardanelles by the Fleet alone proving successful.”’ 

After reading your editorial notes I reperused the Roch 
Memorandum and the report of the debate, only to find that 
Mr. Roch’s main propositions are untouched. These are that 
the War Council “never really faced the problem whether 
it was within their power to undertake military operations on 
a large scale in another theatre of war’; that during the 
discussions at the War Council there was “a complete absence 
of detailed estimates in terms of munitions and men”; that 
when Sir Ian Hamilton was appointed to command the land 
forces “* he was assisted by no Staff preparation and no pre- 
liminary scheme of operations of any kind”; and that the 
War Council “ never had before them detailed Staff estimates 
or definite plans showing them what military operations were 
possible.” 

Not one of these statements was 
challenged in the debate.—Yours, etc., 


contradicted or even 


Harry JONES. 

29 Half Moon Lane, S.E. 

March 27th. 

[The evidence that ‘“ expert examination and proper Staff 
estimates ’’ were made for, and utilised by, the War Council 
is contained in Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Churchill’s speeches of 
March 20th. if Mr. Jones will turn up “ Hansard” of that 
date, and read again columns 1748-9 and 1777-81, he will, 


we hope, see what we mean. Mr. Churchill seems to us 
particularly successful in showing that, whatever else the 
operations down to March 28rd were, they were most thoroughly 
prepared. The military operations subsequent to that date 
are not in question ; but we cannot accept Mr. Jones’ apparent 
suggestion that they flowed quasi-automatically from previous 
events. Military operations ancillary to a naval attack were 
one thing; military operations without a naval attack quite 
another. And the character of the latter was subsequently 
shaped by many factors—e.g., decisions framed by Sir Ian 
Hamilton on the spot—which could not come into the earlier 
reckonings.—Ep. N.S.] 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Imagine for the moment that you are in favour of 
Proportional Representation ; and then look at the arguments 
for dropping it in your note of last week. Are they not the 
arguments that are always advanced for dropping Woman's 
Suffrage? Very few have really considered the question ; most 
people would be against the measure if they really did consider 
it. There is a plausible case for it ; but the case against it is so 
subtle that only the very wise can grasp it; and soon. They are 
also just the arguments that were brought against the first 
Reform Bill. That also had not been thoroughly discussed— 
nothing ever has been discussed enough for those who are against 
it—and naturally, for they would like to talk it over, and out, 
for ever. 

You do not use the phrase “a leap in the dark,” but your 
arguments lead up to it so naturally that you must have re- 
frained from it by a conscious effort. Yet Proportional Re- 
presentation has been examined by a Royal Commission in 
England ; it was inserted in the Home Rule Act; it exists in 
South Africa, Tasmania, Belgium, Switzerland, Finland, Sweden 
and Denmark; it has been adopted by Holland; and would 
have been by France but for the war. But, leaving the stock 
arguments that are always advanced against every reform, 
there remain two questions to be asked about Proportional 
Representation—(1) Is it more rational than the present system ? 
(2) Is there a peculiar need for it now ? 

As to (1) I have never heard anyone deny that it is more 
rational. The people who oppose it, apart from yourself, are 
usually wire-pullers who like the present system for obvious 
reasons. I would ask you to consider the fact that nearly all 
party managers and agents are against it, if they happen to have 
heard of it, and that Socialists in nearly all countries are in 
favour of it, including even Germany. 

As to (2) the greatest political danger now is the disrepute of 
the House of Commons, which is caused mainly by the quality of 
its members and the fact that the electorate does not feel respon- 
sible for them. The electorate have a choice between two can- 
didates, both often equally unattractive to them, and both selected 
by persons whom they themselves would not willingly choose 
to perform any function whatever. Can it be denied that Pro- 
portional Representation would give the electorate more choice, 
or that it would encourage better candidates to submit them- 
selves to that choice? Is it not most important that in the 
difficult times after the war the House of Commons shall consist 
of men of sense and repute ? We want Proportional Representation 
now, because we want a better House of Commons. We can’t 
afford to play tricks with our politics any longer. The next 
election must not be a form of sport for the nation like the boat- 
race. It must be a real choice of a body that will have to exercise 
real power. Otherwise the power which it will have to exercise 
will certainly be resented.—Yours, etc., 

Farnham, Surrey. 

April 2nd. 


A. CLuTTON-BRocK 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You intimate, with a heavy air of mystery, that there 
are dark and terrible evils in the proposal of Proportional 
Representation. I am probably not alone among your readers 
in my total disbelief in these evils. Unless they are of too 
shocking a nature to print, or too abstruse to explain, you would 
be doing many of us a service by stating simply and clearly 
what they are.—Yours, etc., H. G. WELLs. 

Easton Glebe, Dunmow. 
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To the Editor of THe New SrTaresMAn. 

Sir,—In your comments yesterday, opposing the introduction 
of Proportional Representation, you say that the arguments 
against it are rather subtle and not often properly formulated. 
As a life-long advocate of this reform, I should be much obliged 
if you would formulate them so that I may see whether I am 
like the bishop in Middlemarch, who had “ not been properly 
argued with.”’—Yours, etc., 


26 Range Road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 
April Ist. 
[We cannot satisfy our correspondents in a footnote ; but we 
propose to return to the subject in an early issue.—Ep. N.S.| 


J. Rooxe CorBeEtr. 


“WITH (?) DARWIN FORWARD (?)” 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I only saw your issue of the 10th March a couple of days 
ago, and I venture to ask your courteous insertion of a short com- 
ment on Professor J. A. Thomson’s article under the above title, 
despite its somewhat belated date. Several of his assertions are 
at least doubtful, and his high position as a writer on Evolution, 
no less than his easy and convincing style, may easily lead the 
layman to attach undue importance to his views, if left uncon- 
troverted. 

He asserts: “The majority of naturalists hold a position of 
scepticism as regards the transmission of acquired characters.” 
I doubt whether this be true of zoologists even in this country : 
it is certainly not true of the zoologists abroad : it does not apply 
to the botanists even at home. But it must not be assumed 
that the absence of scepticism among the actual majority implies 
a dogmatism comparable to that of the professed majority 
who deny the possibility of such transmission. 

He disposes rather summarily of recent work by Kammerer— 
and others whose very existence he ignores—tending to establish 
such transmission by saying, ‘“‘To execute a volte-face with 
decency we surely require more than one set of experiments 
by more than one observer.” If such experimerts be crucial, 
and the experimenter trustworthy, it should be more decent for 
the votary of science to frankly turn about than to close his 
eyes in order to save his face. He goes on: “The kind of result 
that Kammerer obtained may be briefly illustrated.” He pro- 
ceeds to give a meagre sketch of only one of the different re- 
searches that Kammerer made on Salamanders, and that, perhaps, 
not even the most important. To my mind even more convincing 
—even crucial—are Kammerer’s observations on the Obstetric 
Toad, where he found that the changes induced by new conditions 
are not only transmitted to the offspring, but that such characters 
behave as Mendelian units. As to the other investigators I may 
refer your readers to Przibram’s Experimentelle Physiologie, and 
to Semon’s book on “The Transmission of Acquired Characters.” 
Possibly the narrow limits accorded to a scientific article in a lay 
weekly may afford an explanation of such omissions which have 
indeed astonished me, who well know Professor Thomson’s ency- 
clopedic knowledge and exemplary candour, as evinced in his 
Heredity for instance. 

Again, the question is not whether we shall, at this time of day, 
**go back to Lamarck,” but whether we shall retain one par- 
ticular doctrine of Lamarck, that acquired characters may be 
transmissible, well-known in the literature of Evolution as “ The 
Lamarckian Factor,” although it had been enunciated by his 
predecessors, and has been accepted by the majority of his 
successors. Mere names carry no weight. But the opinions of 
Charles Darwin do carry great weight, as those of one of the most 
conscientious enquirers of Nature, one of her most sagacious 
interpreters. Darwin started with the most profound distrust 
of Lamarck and all his teachings. None the less, from his first 
publications on that Evolution Theory to which he gave his name, 
he accepted this factor, and laid greater and greater stress on it 
as time went on to the very end. His book on “ The Expression 
of the Emotions ” is saturated with the idea. The Neo-Darwinian 
view, so dogmatically—I might say theologically—held by those 
who profess to form the “ majority of naturalists *’ would there- 

fore seem to be, not “ With Darwin Forward,” but “ From 
Darwin Aside ! ”—Yours, etc., 
Marcus Hartoc. 


Cork. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF POETRY 
To the Editor of Tut New SraresmMan. 

Str,—My attention has just been drawn to the good-humoured 
raillery of “‘ Solomon Eagle,” in your issue of March 10th, on 
the subject of Dr. Charles Forshaw’s Institute of British Poetry. 
As my name has been mentioned in the list of Vice-Presidents, 
will you permit me to say that I have resigned my membership 
and all connection with Dr. Forshaw’s Institute ?—Yours, etc., 

A. Yusur A. 

6 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

March 31st. 


EXPLOSIVES 


To the Editor of Tak New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—In your issue of March 24th, Professor Findlay, in 
the course of an otherwise admirable article on Explosives, 
made some small slips which seem worthy of correction. Nitro- 
glycerine was first prepared by the Italian, Sobrero, of Turin, 
in 1846, not by Nobel, who was, however, the first to manufacture 
itjon alarge scale. Again, in the manufacture of cordite, acetone is 
added to the gun-cotton before incorporation with nitro-glycerine, 
and not after; the latter procedure is dangerous. It is also 
added not primarily to improve the stability of gun-cotton, 
but to render possible the gelatinisation with nitro-glycerine. 

Again, fulminate of mercury can only in a limited sense be 
regarded as displaced by tetryl, as the latter is useless when placed 
alone in a detonator, whereas detonators containing fulminate 
of mercury only are still largely used. Fulminate of mercury 
possesses the property, not shared with it by tetryl, of exploding 
on ignition by the spit of a fuse, and this is the characteristic 
which renders it essential in detonators ; it has no serious rivals 
on the manufacturing scale. 

Finally, it would be as well to point out that, with present 
methods of nitration, sulphuric acid is as essential as nitric 
acid for the manufacture of the substances mentioned.— 


Yours, ete., 
a tl 


March 27th. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The article on Electoral Reform which appeared in 
your issue of March 31st seems to suggest that women suffragists 
may even now allow their cause to be endangered by disagreement 
among themselves. Asa matter of fact, twenty-eight women’s 
organisations, nineteen of which are suffrage societies, decided, 
as long ago as February 17th, by a resolution which was circu- 
lated te Members of the House of Commons, to support a 
franchise measure based upon the recommendations of the 
Speaker’s Conference. 

Whatever steps may be taken by party factors to divide 
opinion on the recommendations of the Conference, suffragists 
will not be among those who create divisions and raise obstruc- 
tions.—Yours, etc., 

Ray STRACHEY 
(Hon. Parliamentary Secretary, 
National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, 14 Great 
Smith Street, S.W.). 
April 3rd. 


CHILD WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—At a time like the present, when the nation’s manhood 
is daily decreasing, the question of child welfare is of very special 
importance. It was, therefore, with pleasure that I read your 
correspondent’s admirable article on ** A Cure for Parents.’ He 
undoubtedly tells the truth when he says that the low percentage 
(834) of ailments undergoing treatment being remedied, together 
with the fact that only about 60 per cent. of the defects detected 
receive the required treatment, must be largely attributed to 
inaction on the part of parents. The school medical service 
is far from reaching a state of perfection, but as long as parents 
persist in holding fast to their traditional prejudices against 
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efficient treatment, no hope can be entertained for a rapid im- 
provement. Much blame can be put on parents ; but it must 
also be confessed that the school itself could make matters 
better. To-day the relationship between the school and home 
is not a close one ; in many cases it is antagonistic. It should, 
therefore, be one of the main aims of the school to make this re- 
lationship closer and more enduring. When once a reasonable co- 
operation has been brought about, we can safely predict a gradual 
improvement both in the child’s health and school work. Would 
it not be worth while attempting a scheme whereby all parents 
could visit their children’s schools on one afternoon every month ? 

Before concluding I should like to pass a few remarks on the 
school medical service. In your Blue Book Supplement for 
January, when analysing Sir George Newman’s report, you quote 
the statistics showing that the school medical service has been 
practically unimpaired by the war. Whether this is true or un- 
true throughout the kingdom generally I am not in a position to 
say, but as far as the school in which I am engaged is concerned 
it is untrue. Since the war began, no qualified medical practi- 
tioner has visited the school, all the work having been done by 
nurses, who, whatever their excellences, are not always capable 
of finding out, by their rather cursory examination, the children’s 
most serious ailments. Even tonsils and adenoids are not found 
out with any degree of certainty ; and how can one expect them 
to be, when a nurse, some months since, ** examined ” a whole 
school of 220 scholars in a little underthree hours? . . . 

Let us, by all means, “‘ cure the child through the parent ” 
by improving housing conditions, and by the distribution of 
leaflets on adenoids, tonsils and dental care ; but let us also co- 
ordinate—to a much greater extent than is at present the case— 
the system of examination and the arrangements for free treat- 
ment. The question of bringing the school and home into closer 
union is mainly a matter for headmasters, and should be left to 


them.—Yours, etc., 
D. T. SAMUEL. 


Eryl House, Ystalyfera, Swansea. 
April 8rd. 


Miscellany 


IN MEMORIAM A.H. 


(Auberon Herbert, Captain Lord Lucas, R.F.C. ; 
killed October 8, 1916). 
Nopata: S'év atpuyéto ydew 
HE wind had blown away the rain 
That ali day long had soaked the level plain. 
Against the horizon’s fiery wrack, 
The sheds loomed black. 
And higher, in their tumultuous concourse met, 
The streaming clouds, shot-riddled banners, wet 
With the flickering storm, 
Drifted and smouldered, warm 
With flashes sent 
From the lower firmament. 
And they concealed— 
They only here and there through rifts revealed 
A hidden sanctuary of fire and light, 
A city of chrysolite. 


We looked and laughed and wondered, and I said : 
That orange sea, those oriflammes outspread 
Were like the fanciful imaginings 

That the young painter flings 

Upon the canvas bold, 

Such as the sage and the old 

Make mock at, saying it could never be ; 

And you assented also, laughingly. 

I wondered what they meant, 

That flaming firmament, 

Those clouds so grey so gold, so wet so warm, 
So much of glory and so much of storm, 


The end of the world, or the end 
Of the war—remoter still to me and you, my friend. 


Alas! it meant not this, it meant not that: 

It meant that now the last time you and I 
Should look at the golden sky, 

And the dark fields large and flat, 

And smell the evening weather, 

And laugh and talk and wonder both together. 


The last, last time. We nevermore should meet 
In France or London street, 

Or fields of home. The desolated space 

Of life shall nevermore 

Be what it was before. 

No one shall take your place. 

No other face 

Can fill that empty frame. 

There is no answer when we call your name. 
We cannot hear your step upon the stair. 
We turn to speak and find a vacant chair. 
Something is broken which we cannot mend. 
God has done more than take away a friend 
In taking you; for all that we have left 

Is bruised and irremediably bereft. 

There is none like you. Yet not that alone 

Do we bemoan ; 

But this; that you were greater than the rest, 
And better than the best. 


O liberal heart fast-rooted to the soil, 

O lover of ancient freedom and proud toil, 
Friend of the gipsies and all wandering song, 
The forest’s nursling and the favoured child 
Of woodlands wild— 

O brother to the birds and all things free, 
Captain of liberty ! 

Deep in your heart the restless seed was sown ; 
The vagrant spirit fretted in your feet ; 

We wondered could you tarry long, 

And brook for long the cramping street, 

Or would you one day sail for shores unknown, 
And shake from you the dust of towns, and spurn 
The crowded market-place—and not return ? 
You found a sterner guide ; 

You heard the guns. Then, to their distant fire, 
Your dreams were laid aside ; 

And on that day, you cast your heart’s desire 
Upon a burning pyre ; 

You gave your service to the exalted need, 
Until at last from bondage freed, 

At liberty to serve as you loved best, 

You chose the noblest way. God did the rest. 


So when the spring of the world shall shrive our stain, 
After the winter of war, 

When the poor world awakes to peace once more, 
After such night of ravage and of rain, 

You shall not come again. 

You shall not come to taste the old spring weather, 
To gallop through the soft untrampled heather, 
To bathe and bake your body on the grass. 
We shall be there, alas! 

But not with you. When Spring shall wake the earth, 
And quicken the scarred fields to the new birth, 
Our grief shall grow. For what can Spring renew 
More fiercely for us than the need of you ? 


That night I dreamt they sent for me and said 
That you were missing, ‘‘ missing, missing—dead ”’ : 
I cried when in the morning I awoke, 

And all the world seemed shrouded. in a gloak ; 
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But when I saw the sun, 

And knew another day had just begun, 

I brushed the dream away, and quite forgot 
The nightmare’s ugly blot. 

So was the dream forgot. The dream came true. 
Before the night I knew 

That you had flown away into the air 

Forever. Then I cheated my despair. 

I said 

That you were safe—or wounded—but not dead. 
Alas! I knew 

Which was the false and true. 


And after days of watching, days of lead, 

There came the certain news that you were dead. 
You had died fighting, fighting against odds, 
Such as in war the gods 

Ethereal faced when all the world was young; 
Such fighting as blind Homer never sung, 

Nor Hector nor Achilles never knew, 

High in the empty blue. 

High, high, above the clouds, against the setting sun, 
The fight was fought, and your great task was done. 


Of all your brave adventures this the last 
The bravest was and best ; 

Meet ending to a long embattled past, 

This swift, triumphant, fatal quest, 

Crowned with the wreath that never perisheth, 
And diadem of honourable death ; 

Swift Death aflame with offering supreme 
And mighty sacrifice, 

More than all mortal dream ; 

A soaring death, and near to Heaven's gate ; 
Beneath the very walls of Paradise. 

Surely with soul elate, 

You heard the destined bullet as you flew, 
And surely your prophetic spirit knew 

That you had well deserved that shining fate. 


Here is no waste, 

No burning Might-have-been, 

No bitter after-taste, 

None to censure, none to screen, 

Nothing awry, nor anything misspent ; 
Only content, content beyond content, 
Which hath not any room for betterment. 


God, Who had made you valiant, strong and swift, 
And maimed you with a bullet long ago, 

And cleft your riotous ardour with a rift, 

And checked your youth’s tumultuous overflow, 
Gave back your youth to you, 

And packed in moments rare and few 
Achievements manifold 

And happiness untold, 

And bade you spring to Death as to a bride, 
In manhood’s ripeness, power and pride, 

And on your sandals the strong wings of youth. 
He let you leave a name 

To shine on the entablatures of truth, 
Forever : 

To sound forever in answering halls of fame. 


For you soared onwards to that world which rags 
Of clouds, like tattered flags, 

Concealed ; you reached the walls of chrysolite, 
The mansions white ; 

And losing all, you gained the civic crown 

Of that eternal town, 


Wherein you passed a rightful citizen 
Of the bright commonwealth ablaze beyond our ken. 


Surely you found companions meet for you 
In that high place ; 

You met there face to face 

Those you had never known, but whom you knew ; 
Knights of the Table Round, 

And all the very brave, the very true, 

With chivalry crowned ; 

The captains rare, 

Courteous and brave beyond our human air; 
Those who had loved and suffered overmuch, 
Now free from the world’s touch. 

And with them were the friends of yesterday, 
Who went before and pointed you the way ; 
And in that place of freshness, light and rest, 
Where Lancelot and Tristram vigil keep 

Over their King’s long sleep, 

Surely they made a place for you, 

Their long-expected guest, 

Among the chosen few, 

And welcomed you, their brother and their friend, 
To that companionship which hath no end. 


And in the portals of the sacred hall 

You hear the trumpet’s call, 

At dawn upon the silvery battlement, 

Re-echo through the deep 

And bid the sons of God to rise from sleep, 
And with a shout to hail 

The sunrise on the city of the Grail : 

The music that proud Lucifer in Hell 

Missed more than all the joys that he forewent. 
You hear the solemn bell 

At vespers, when the oriflammes are furled ; 
And then you know that somewhere in the world, 
That shines far-off beneath you like a gem, 
They think of you, and when you think of them 
You know that they will wipe away their tears, 
And cast aside their fears ; 

That they will have it so, 

And in no otherwise ; 

That it is well with them because they know, 
With faithful eyes, 

Fixed forward and turned upwards to the skies, 
That it is well with you, 

Among the chosen few, 


Among the very brave, the very true. 
M. B. 


Art 


BUSINESS FOR BUSINESS’ SAKE 


HE Bill for the strengthening of Charing Cross 
Railway Bridge, which was thrown out by the 
Commons last year, was recently reintroduced and 

(with the help of fifty-eight Irish votes) has passed its first 
reading by a substantial majority. It is now to come before 
a Committee of the House. Since the public memory is 
short, and excusably distracted by the crashing of Empires, 
the violent events and the heart-searching necessities which 
confront us daily, it is necessary to remind people of this 
question of the Charing Cross Bridge and what it means. It 
means a good deal. It means that we are either going to let 
things take care of themselves in our old, easy, inert fashion, 
or going to make our voices heard and our wishes effective in 
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a matter that concerns us all. It means either postponing, 
on the score of cost, an improvement of London which will 
have to be carried out later at a greatly increased cost, or 
using a little foresight and imagination, rising to an oppor- 
tunity, and carrying a thing through in a manner worthy of 
a great nation. 

For this matter of the bridge is vitally bound up with the 
future of London. The promoters of the Bill say that all it 
asks for is permission to strengthen the existing bridge, and 
that they are not concerned with anything else. But to 
argue that what is done with a structure which occupies a 
conspicuous position on a central reach of the Thames in the 
heart of London (and which conspicuously defaces that 
position) is a question which affects nothing but the structure 
itself is absurd; just as it is absurd to maintain that the 
question is purely a financial question. It implies an attitude 
of mind which it is before all things necessary to combat and 
convert. To that I shall return. But for the moment let us 
look at what is involved, familiar ground though this doubtless 
is to most readers of this article. It is everywhere conceded 
that the congestion of traffic on Waterloo Bridge and (to a 
less extent) on Westminster Bridge cries aloud for relief. 
Something will have to be done to relieve it. It would be 
possible to widen Waterloo Bridge; but is it decent to 
tamper with the proportions of the finest bridge we have in 
London—one of the finest bridges in Europe ? Moreover, 
that would be a makeshift and temporary expedient at best. 
Sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, we should still 
be faced with the necessity of providing a new road-bridge 
between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. That is the 
obvious thing to do. But if there is a bridge for traffic from 
north to south at Charing Cross, the railway-bridge is no 
longer a necessity : the station can be removed to the south 
side of the river. It can be no advantage to the traveller to 
arrive on the north side, for no one can pretend that the 
South-Eastern trains cross the bridge as quickly as a taxi 
or *bus would cross the proposed road-bridge. In fact, 
delays and stoppages at or on the bridge are frequent, and 
when the traveller does arrive at the present station the want 
of elbow-room in the station—platforms, offices, and station- 
yard alike—causes further stoppage and delay. I suppose 
the directors of the Company think, sentimentally, that there 
would be a certain loss of prestige in retiring to the Surrey 
side, as if it were a kind of banishment ; for from the prac- 
tical point of view one would imagine that ampler quarters 
for their station and hotel, wider approaches both for rail 
and road traffic, were imperative necessities; and these 
cannot possibly be got on the present site. There can be no 
doubt that after the war there will be an immense increase 
in the traffic between France and England. Bridge and 
station alike are bound to prove inadequate—that is, even 
more inadequate than they are now. How does the Company 
propose to provide for the future? By tinkering up the 
present bridge! It is said that the present bridge will not 
safely bear the weight of the new locomotives now building. 
The strengthening of the bridge is therefore represented 
to be a matter so urgent that it must be taken in hand re- 
gardless of all other considerations. Public bodies in 
England (and I daresay elsewhere) are only too glad of an 
excuse for not looking ahead and for putting off trouble on 
to their successors. You may be sure that attention will be 
concentrated on the question of safety and the question of 
cost—the really practical questions. But the only really 





practical way of dealing with such matters is the imaginative 
way. What a mess we have made of our great towns by 
following the supposedly practical methods of the business 
man—by fixing our attention on the immediate urgency and 
the immediate cost, without considering the relation of one 
building to another or the relation of the needs of to-day to 


the needs of to-morrow ! 


As to cost and economy, nothing 





costs so much in the long run as tinkering at things. As to 
the question of safety, don’t let us forget that the chairman 
of the Company has said that “ if they obtained the powers 
(for strengthening the bridge) they could not possibly think 
of doing any work until the war was over.” This point was 
well brought out in the able series of articles by Mr. John 
Burns, Sir Aston Webb, and Mr. Reginald Blomfield which 
appeared in the Observer last autumn. The strengthening is 
not therefore so urgent after all. Is it any more urgent than 
the need for a new road-bridge at this point of the river? Is 
it half so urgent as the need for a newer, saner, more imagina- 
tive, and therefore more practical, view of all such questions 
by the citizens of London and by Englishmen in general ? 
Those who read the Observer articles will remember that a 
scheme was there proposed for a new bridge east of the 
railway bridge, with which, during its erection, it would not 
interfere. Without going into details one may say that this 
scheme in its essentials seems to mect all the objections 
raised by the Company, and is, to say the least, an admirable 
working suggestion. It is all the better for involving much 
needed destruction and improvement on the Surrey side. 
The cost is the main difficulty. But if, as Mr. Blomfield 
excellently suggests, a scheme of this kind were undertaken 
as a national memorial of the war—and what memorial 
could be better ?—the question would become an impcrial 
one, and after the impossible things the nation has taken in 
its stride during the last three years this is a trifle. Only 
we must get a truer sense of values than we have been 
accustomed to. And it is time to set about that at once. 
Just picture to yourself the change, the extraordinary 
difference of impression it would mean for a foreigner 
arriving in London as well as for ourselves, and you will fecl 
amazed that we have allowed those dirty red tubes and 
girders in our midst so long. The mere thought of their 
removal, as one looks at that noble reach of the river, 
exhilarates and expands the lungs. These things react on 
the nerves and on the well-being of a man more than he is 
aware of. We used to hear much about Art for Art’s sake : 
a sound motive enough for the artist engaged on his work, 
but made into a ridiculous philosophy by those who pre- 
tended that Art was a cloistered activity, without relation to 
life, with which the public—classed as “* outsiders ’’—had no 
right to be concerned. Yet far more poisonous is the 
principle of Business for Business’ sake, which is infinitely 
wider spread though perhaps never formulated by those who 
act on it. When the Germans apply an identical principle 
to war, we see the hideous results and are horrified. Don’t 
let us forget that ‘* Business is Business ” can be as inhuman, 
devastating and stupid a motto as “ War is War.” This 
question of the bridge is not a mere business question. “* The 
bridge, when strengthened, will do its office ; it will carry 
the necessary traffic.’ I wonder if the directors of the 
Company think that their clerks would perform their duties 
just as well if they came to work in ragged, dirty clothes and 
a generally sluttish condition? I am sure they would 
maintain that even the actual work would suffer from the 
human lossof self-respect. And does not their railway-bridge 
wound their own self-respect ? It wounds the self-respect 
of London ; and that is what we must bring home to them. 
This is a question of public art, affecting every one of us, 
more important than the buying of any picture or statue— 
though that, on occasion, is important enough. Now, when 
—at least for the moment—we have been shaken out of our 
complacencies, now is thé time to take our towns and cities 
in hand and make war on the inhuman meannesses we have 
acquiesced in so long. Let it be seen in our cities that we 
have ceased to be slovens, that beauty and decency and self- 
respect are not foreign to our streets. Let us war on the 
wretched pedantry of “ business for business’ sake.” 
LAURENCE Brinyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UMMER has set in with its usual severity, and 
S some at least of these long evenings in the ingle, etc., 
may be profitably whiled away with Mr. John F. 
Tattersall’s edition of Charles Macfarlane’s Reminiscences of 
a Literary Life (Murray. 10s. 6d. net). It has something of 
the interest of Pompeii and Mycenz. It was written sixty 
years ago by a man who had been a fairly well-known author 
and traveller with a wide acquaintance and ended his days 
as a Brother of the Charterhouse. When his active career 
was over he dictated his memories of the eminent and 
peculiar people he had met. What became of the MS. when 
he died we do not know; for all practical purposes it was 
lost until last year. A provincial bookseller bought it with 
a lot of ledgers at a country sale—thus saving it from 
probable destruction—and the present editor was struck by 
its description in the bookseller’s catalogue as a manuscript 
mentioning the names of Shelley and Keats. The result is 
that we have here a volume of new stories about many of 
the celebrities of the Regency and succeeding periods. 
a x 3k 


This Macfarlane was a Tory and a stout Churchman. He 
disliked extreme opinions, cranks and solemn persons ;_ but 
if a man appeared to be a decent soul opinions were not 
much of a barrier. He was not much of a theoriser, and 
though he would talk politics and literature over his port, he 
was not the sort of man who would be living in a rarefied 
atmosphere of speculation most of his time. The result is 
that it was the normal rather than the abnormal aspects of 
men that he most noticed and that, indeed, would naturally 
be most often presented to him. He recognised genius ; 
but most of his stories about genius are of the kind which 
remind us that even the most highly-endowed of our ancestors 
occasionally behaved like people in “buses: that Shelley, 
for instance, was not uninterruptedly posing for his portrait 
with his shirt open at the neck. 

1 ae x 


One can scarcely say that the new anecdotes of Shelley 
and Keats, thus unexpectedly recovered, are highly im- 
portant ; though they may quite possibly make a brace 
of professors feel that such “ new material ”’ justifies new 
biographies. There is a touching account of an afternoon 
on the seashore with Shelley, who sat despondently looking 
out over the waves, “with the glowing sunset shining full 
on his pale, haggard face.”” The excursion was terminated 
by a visit to a macaroni factory, where Shelley showed (I 
suppose one might) “all the hilarity and fun of a schoolboy.” 
Mary Shelley Macfarlane found “a very delicate, elegant, 
charming person; and there seemed to be great affection 
and an entire confidence between them.” Shelley at this 
stage was, we are informed, a “ practical and daily practising 
Christian *”’ and “an assiduous reader of the New Testa- 
ment”: the one thing needful was the alteration of a 
few words in his vocabulary. It is surprising but refreshing 
to find a man describing Keats as “ one of the most cheery 
and plucky little fellows I ever knew.” “I firmly believe,” 
he says, “ that by the side of any friend Keats would have 
faced a battery, and would have stood under a shower of 
cannon-balls, chain-shot, canister or grape ’—which is 
sufficiently specific. Keats, like Shelley, appears to have 
owed some happy moments to macaroni : 


He had intense enjoyment in halting close to the Capuan Gate, 
and in watching a group of Jazzaroni or labouring men as, at a 
stall with fire and cauldron by the roadside in the open air, they 
were disposing of an incredible quantity of macaroni, introducing 
it in long, unbroken strings into their capacious mouths, without 
the intermediary of anything but their hands. ‘‘ I like this,” said 


he ; ‘* these hearty fellows scorn the humbug of knives and forks. 
Fingers were invented first. Give them some carlini that they 
may eat more! Glorious sight! How they take it in!” 


Macfarlane’s description of Godwin is as familiar and 
cheerful as his references to the plucky little fellow : 
Old Godwin greatly preferred a quiet game of whist in a cosy 
corner to conversation. In his manner he was a quiet, retiring, 
unpretertious old gentleman. 


He is alleged to have thrown over his early principles bodily. 
It is at any rate a relief to know that he played cards. 


a 
bd 


Once, when he alludes casually and without further 
explanation to “Miss Crump, the authoress,” I feel a 
grievance against Macfarlane: those four words make me 
hunger for more. But as a rule he does not drag anybody’s 
name in unless he has something to say about him. Some 
of his stories are amusing. Rogers, the poet, a notoriously 
slow writer, headed a long poem Lines Written at Pastum : 
Sydney Smith, discovering that Rogers was only at Pestum 
for a few hours, said that this title must be mendacious, 
“for we all know that when he is delivered of a single 
couplet, straw is spread in St. James’s Place, and his friends 
call with anxious inquiries, and are told that he is as well as 
can be expected after his labour.” Macfarlane liked Leigh 
Hunt in spite of his dislike of Huni’s financial incompetence. 
Hunt described Landor, who owed £20,000, as “a very 
lucky fellow to have been able to get so much credit,” 
and there is a delightful story of a fiver which the Carlyles 
were always lending Mrs. Hunt and which was at last kept 
in a separate case labelled “Hunt money.” He respected 
Coleridge, found Wordsworth unexpectedly human and 
friendly, and had an immense affection for Tom Moore ; but 
De Quincey he could not stand. His diatribes against that 
writer are not very interesting, but it is amusing to learn 
that (he never had any money) “ whenever he had engaged 
to write a magazine article or to do any other work for the 
booksellers, those gentlemen were almost certain to receive 
from him, in a day or two, a note stating that he was out 
of laudanum.” This homely detail does not, I think, 
come into the Confessions of an Opium-Eater. 


cad a bed 


Macfarlane’s descriptions are always sprightly. Their one 
defect is that, as a rule, they are too slight and short. One 
of the few exceptions is a long passage on Hartley Coleridge, 
the best—and the tenderest—chapter in the book. The 
picture is the usual one: the small, fragile man, gentle as a 
child, chivalrous, vivacious, a fine and learned talker, 
universally beloved ; but continually drunk. When Mac- 
farlane first went in search of him he was in the village inn, 
a small, seedy gentleman surrounded by Anaks of waggoners 
and farmers. “ The bibulous little sprite ’’ went off to order 
a magnum of port for dinner and see the chill taken off it, 
and a farmer at once confided in the visitor his opinion of the 
“ wonderful gentleman ”’ who lived in a cottage and knew 
everybody for miles around : 

Some do say that he has more book-learning than Mr. Words- 
worth or Professor Wilson, and that he can beat them hollow at 
verse-making. We all love him, sir, for he is so good and kind, 
and so fond of our children. We would do anything for our poet, 
that we would! But it’s a great pity that he is not more steady 
and more regular at bis meals, for tippling, though only with this 
small] ale, is bad on an empty stomach, and when he gets queer in 
the head he doesn’t always know what he’s about; more’s the 
pity, for he’s a gentleman, every inch of him, and would not hurt a 
worm. 


Dipsomania, as a fellow-journalist said about the war, “ has 
no doubt its evil side.” But a man of letters who got such 
an epitaph from such a source cannot be said to have been 
a complete failure in life. I had rather have been he than, 
say, Jeremy Bentham. SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


This is the End. By Stetia Benson. Macmillan. 
The Dial of Ahaz. By H. M. Vaucuan. Secker. 


“There is no reason,” says Miss Benson, “ in tangible 
things, and no system in the ordinary ways of the world.” 
This she presents, with inconclusive finality, as what she 
calls an “unfinal conclusion”; it is characteristic that 
her conclusion comes at the beginning. For “ system is 
a fairy and a dream; you never find system where or when 
you expect it. There are no reasons except reasons you 
and I don’t know.” But it is fatal to start quoting Miss 
Benson, for there is no reason (except the reason you and 
I do know—which is space) why one should ever stop quoting 
her. It is, indeed, the only fair way of reviewing her. 
For to attempt a description of her method is ridiculous. 
It is all that one can’t say—and more. It is paradoxical, 
but it has not the simplicity of paradox; it is simple, 
but it has not the expectedness of simplicity. I have said 
it is characteristic of Miss Benson that her conclusion 
comes at the beginning ; but really it would be much more 
characteristic if it came in the middle. Her wit is not 
like anybody else’s wit, and yet her pathos is the ordinary 
pathos of the whole travailing world. I remember once 
writing an article in this paper on Charm, and _ since, 
as has been observed by Lord Morley and other great 
men, one cannot say twice in different words what one 
really wants to say about anything, I take the liberty of 
quoting here a few sentences of what I wrote there: “ The 
jaded reviewer (yes, gentle reader, the whole of the sentence 
is going to be like this) comes occasionally, with a sigh of 
relief, upon that indefinable quality which—for lack of 
a better word—we call ‘charm.’ Up to a few years ago, 
when the jaded reviewer came upon that quality, he used— 
for lack of a better word—to call it ‘charm.’ Then he 
repented himself of his verbal limitations, and began to 
refer to ‘that overworked word, charm.’ Overworked 
or no, it is going to do some more work for me now.” But 
is it? It is applicable enough to most of Miss Benson’s 
book, but there are in that book episodes which silence 
the easy voice of praise—episodes of sorrow and _ heart- 
break and understanding which I can neither quote nor 
criticise. When an author is one of the few who can handle 
the intimacies of personal loss without rhetoric or shame- 
facedness, that author is not to be insulted with the epithet 
“charming.” I leave, then, the more serious parts of 
This is the End to be sought in its own pages, and confine 
myself to its humour; though I may remark, in passing, 
that the interspersed poems seem to me to be very good 
poems indeed. 

Perhaps the most charming thing about Miss Benson’s 
humour is its sheer silliness. There are two kinds of 
silliness : a dreadful, pointless kind, and a noble, exuberant 
kind. Miss Benson’s is the latter kind. I like particularly 
the way in which her undignified characters respond to 
the rhapsodies of her dignified ones: 

** Oh, Kew, I want to go out into the country ; I want to thread 
the pale Spring air, and hear the lambs cry. I want to brush my 
face against the grass, and wade in a wave of bluebells. I want 
to forget blood and Belgians and kiss Nature.” 

“Take a Twenty-eight “bus, and kiss Hampstead Heath,” sug. 
gested Kew. 

I despair absolutely of giving—by any such brief extracts— 
the flavour of the whole; but I must quote, at any rate, 
some extracts from the story of the laughing pacifist. 
I have never met one at all like this; but pacifists, like 
militants, are of many kinds ; and if there are any like this 
they will not do much for the cause of peace. 


5s. net. 
5s. net. 


She laughed ‘‘ Ha, ha, ha,” in a concise way, and the sound was 
constant 





“* That is her ready sense of fun that you can hear,” said Anonyma 

bitterly. ‘* She is teaching Gus to see the humorous side.” 
cad oe * ~*~ * * 

** T can tell your cousin about my pacifist efforts in the States,” 
she said. ‘* Yes, I can see your eye twinkling ; I know a pacifist 
is a funny thing to be. But I’m not one of the—what I call dumpy- 
toad-in-the-hole ones. I do it all joyously. I was telling your 
cousin how very small was the chance that robbed us of success in 
Ohio.” 

** What sort of success ? ” asked Kew. 

** Peace,” said Mrs. Russell. 

* But is Ohio at war?” 

This is the sort of silliness that renews one’s youth. It 
satisfies. At least it satisfies me. And then there are 
the serious epigrams: “the heaven of being dispassionate 
and detached among things you love.” “ You have to 
get inside things to find out how limitless they are.”’ “* White 
lies are easily justified ; but almost any lie can be white- 
washed.” ‘“*‘ Kew... was getting a little confused. You 
will feel the same when you set out to follow the Western 
sun in search of something you know you have left behind 
you.” As for the Secret Story and the Secret Friend, 
it is rather a shock to see them named in print; but Miss 
Benson is one of the very few who could write about them 
without desecrating and spoiling them. 

There used to be a mathematico-metaphysical speculation 
as follows : If the number of units (atoms, say) of which the 
world is composed is really infinite, and if all those atoms 
are really equal, it follows that there must elsewhere in the 
universe be other worlds exactly similar to this; for 
obviously, of infinite units, the combinations are in their 
turn infinite, so every conceivable combination must be 
reproduced an infinite number of times. Mr. Vaughan has 
had the ingenuity to utilise this theory for a romance. 
He argues that there must, at any given moment, be other 
worlds just like our own spatially, but at an earlier or 
later point of development, so that if you want to have 
your life over again—to outwit the pitiless unreturningness 
of time, and use over again with the gusto of youth the 
wisdom brought by age—all you have to do is to get yourself 
transferred, by magic, to a world corresponding to what 
this world was in the brave days when you were young and 
foolish. So far, so good. If it be objected to Mr. Vaughan 
that his metaphysical theory postulates a world of deter- 
minism, and the use he makes of it postulates a world of 
free will, he can, I suppose, retort: “ Not at all; infinity 
gives scope for a world just the same as this except for the 
details attending the different development of one particular 
person, as indeed it gives scope for everything else. There, 
as here, free will is only an illusion.” And to that, again, 
it can be replied that drama, narrative, art, presuppose 
the reality of free will; but, after all, what does this dispute 
matter? Free will and determinism do not constitute a 
genuine antithesis, anyway (vide Kant)—and I am reviewing 
fiction, not philosophy. But, though it would be unfair 
to Mr. Vaughan to pretend that his original idea is more 
stimulating than his treatment of it, it is true that the 
conception is not quite adequately treated. The book 
is very clever, and full of minute observation and fluent 
writing ; but it is too long. Its style is elaborate ; indeed, 
florid. There are too many statements, such as that a 
chance “ arises in the persuasion at your instance of any 
individual who may lend himself to accept the pact which 
you are now in a fair way to enter into of your own accord.” 
And I do not quite follow the psychology which makes 
the other-worldly hero so worldly. He is represented as 
having, with the appearance of youth, the assurance of 
middle age—which is natural ; and the cynicism of no-age- 
at-all, which does not seem to follow from the premises. 
The period covered by his new self is 1888 to 1903, and 
he has a successful and unscrupulous political career and 
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assures himself of wealth and position by a match, not 
of love—he is incapable of love—but of convenience. The 
gruesome is well worked into the texture of the conventional ; 
and, indeed, some of the “ supernatural” incidents are 
described with real power. But perhaps the most 
completely successful thing is the speech on Welsh 
Disestablishment—an able satire on electionecring methods. 
GeraLp GoULp. 


SPANISH AMERICA 


Paraguay. By W. H. Korset. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

The Early History of Cuba, 1492-1586. By I. A. Wricur. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Both these books show that in Spanish America there 
is a little-worked mine of history which well repays the 
investigator. There is first the almost incredible romance 
of those voyages into the unknown by the early 
conquistadores who carried across the Atlantic and up 
perilous rivers and through primeval forests to Incas 
and Guaranis and Cubefios a code of morals which seems 
to belong partly to Don Quixote, partly to St. Paul, and 
partly to Jack the Ripper. “I have vowed a vow to our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” wrote Pedro Menendez de Aviles 
to Philip of Spain, as we learn from Miss Wright, “ that 
all in this world He shall give me or I shall have, obtain, 
or acquire shall be expended in spreading the Gospel in 
this land (of Florida) among its natives, and so do I promise 
your Majesty.” Whereupon he sailed away, and with a 
display of “* treacherous, unnecessary cruelty ’—from which 
even “his compatriots have not succeeded in defending 
him *—soaked the soil of Florida with blood. And 
Menendez was an honourable man according to the lights 
of a Spanish conquistador of 1565, “‘ a good sailor, a good 
Spaniard, a good Catholic,” as Miss Wright remarks. The 
conquistadores were, beyond all question, romantics; and 
many of the greater evils of real life are wrought by well- 
intentioned romantics. But romance is not the only thing 
to be gleaned from the history of Spanish America. The 
detailed study of the Spanish conquests, settlements, 
administration, and failure throws much light upon present- 
day problems of economic expansion and colonisation and 
upon the relations between dominant and subject races. 

Miss Wright, we feel, has not made full use of her oppor- 
tunities. She not only had the advantage of this virgin 
historical field, but she also had at her disposal a mass of 
original and hitherto undisturbed material. With laborious 
and scholarly zeal—for which no praise can be too high— 
she has waded through an immense quantity of original 
documents respecting the early history of Cuba, which 
had lain unread and almost unknown in the Archive of the 
Indies at Seville. Her book, solidly based upon these 
documents, is packed with most interesting facts. But 
such documents and facts have themselves dangers for the 
historian. She must, to be successful, manipulate the 
facts, and not allow the facts merely to manipulate her. 
In other words, through the infinite details of her documents, 
she must be able to see and reconstruct the world of the 
sixteenth century as a whole, with its romance or its 
economics, its zeal for the souls of Indians, or its desire for 
their women or their gold. Miss Wright, unfortunately, 
lacks this unifying vision. Her book, as we have suggested, 
is of great value because of the many new facts which 
it contains ; but she allows them to remain isolated facts. 
We see such figures as those of Hernando Cortes, of Menendez, 
and of Drake flit across the page of Cuban history; but 
the effect is only a twinkle of romance in a perfect maelstrom 
of details. Or, again, from the economic and _ political 


side, we can trace the discovery of Cuba by Columbus, 
the Spanish settlement, the extinction of the native Cubefos 
under the appalling system of slavery known as the 
“ repartimiento,” the sacrifice of Cuba as a colony to 
Spain’s and the Spaniard’s lust for its gold, the draining 
of the island by the new lure of more gold in Mexico and 
Florida, and the ominous failure of the Spanish system 
before the first attacks of the French and English. But 
Miss Wright does not reconstruct either an economic or 
a political picture; her details remain almost as isolated 
and bewildering, though more accessible, than when they 
reposed in their sleep of three centuries in the packages 
at Seville. 

Mr. Koebel has not had all Miss Wright’s advantages. 
His history is not based upon unpublished material or 
original research. On the other hand, he has far more 
of the unifying eye, and the facts of Paraguayan history 
can scarcely be called hackneyed. His first twelve chapters, 
in which he narrates those facts with considerable skill, 
are of immense interest. Those argosies up the river of 
the Plate which resulted in the Spanish colonisation of 
Paraguay by Juan de Ayolas provide a story of undiluted 
romance. And the subsequent history of Paraguay is 
hardly less interesting. Separated from the Mother Country 
not only by the Atlantic, but by one thousand miles of a 
perilous river, it escaped perhaps some of the worst features 
of the Spanish system which devastated Cuba. Its colonists, 
cut off from the rest of the world and free from the continual 
interference of the home Government, looked upon Asuncion 
as their home rather than as a port of passage to Mexico 
or Florida or as a place in which one could temporarily 
combine the lucrative employments of converting the 
souls and torturing the bodies of savages. The early 
conquistador in Paraguay is a_ sufficiently abominable 
portent of European civilisation, with its swashbuckling, 
greedy mixture of piety, chivalry, savagery, and cruelty ; 
but men like Domingo Martinez de Irala were at least 
competent administrators who saw that colonisation con- 
sisted of something more than turning the Garden of 
Eden into a desert. And the subsequent and always 
troubled history of Paraguay is no less interesting right 
down to, and including, the period of its independence 
in the nineteenth century. For few stories could be more 
extraordinary than those told by Mr. Koebel of Paraguay’s 
first President, or, rather, Dictator Francia, who successfully 
and completely isolated Paraguay from the rest of the 
world between 1815 and 1840; or, again, than that of 
the Paraguayan War of 1865 to 1870, which is said to have 
reduced the population of the country from 900,000 to 
450,000. 


IS IT TRUE? 
Psychical Investigations. By J.Arruur Hii. Cassell. 


6s. net. 

We recently pointed out, in reviewing Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
Raymond, that, in spite of the respect and sympathy inspired 
by such a book, it cannot be said to contain any scientific 
proof of what it sets out to prove. Mr. Hill sometimes 
seems to have even less conception of the nature of scientific 
proof than Sir Oliver Lodge. From some of his sentences, 
however, we should conclude that he abandons the hope 
of really proving anything in the strict sense, though at 
other times he appears to take logical leaps unwarranted 
by his evidence. Thus he writes : 

The separate items of evidence may seem not strong ; and certainly 
I should base no theory on any one of them alone. But the strength 


is cumulative. No one item is entirely without evidential strength, 
so it is not a case of adding a lot of nothings and making something 
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It is a case of adding littles until they make quite legitimately a mickle. 
The sticks are weak, but the faggot is strong. 

Now we do in ordinary practical life accept and act upon a 
number of assumptions belonging precisely to this type. 
But it is important to remember that invariably such 
assumptions are backed up by a far wider and more 
general body of evidence than anyone alleges to be available 
for the supposition that “ spirits ” survive the body. And 
even if we take it that Mr. Hill modestly puts forward the 
probable rather than the proven, we remain sceptical about 
his reasoning processes. The vigour and interest of his 
style, the straightforwardness of his outlook, the genuine- 
ness of his enthusiasm, we welcome gratefully; but we 
really cannot admit as legitimate this sort of argument : 

Mind is not caused by and dependent on body, but the other way 
round. Body is merely part of the mind’s experience . . . 

It is not necessary for us, then, if this philosophy is sustainable, 

to cringe to the materialist, humbly begging his tolerant examination 
of our evidence. We have been too patient. It is time to take our 
rightful position. Survival is at least as likely as extinction, to put 
it at its very lowest; and, if so, and if we have evidence claiming 
to support survival, it is for our opponents to prove that it does not, 
or confess themselves beaten. If it is ‘* telepathy ” (from the living), 
let them prove it. 
Mr. Hill’s instances, however, are much better than his 
arguments. His ‘“ cumulative” effect must be sought in 
his own pages, but we may summarise here a case which 
he calls “crucial.”” The medium gave him the name— 
Ruth Robertshaw—and accurate personal description, with 
name of husband—Jacob—and age at death (*“*‘ He would 
be seventy-three. She would be about ten years younger’’), 
of someone of whom Mr. Hill had never heard. He wrote 
and made inquiries from the last visitor to his house, and 
she replied: ‘“‘ You make me feel creepy. Ruth Robert- 
shaw was my father’s cousin . . . ’’, and went on to confirm 
some of the details; the others also were discovered later to 
have been right. Every trained investigator, including 
Mr. Hill, will see at a glance that we should want much 
stronger proof than that before we believed a thing to 
the point of, say, risking money on it. But, accepting 
Mr. Hill’s assurance that the medium could not have had 
‘** normal knowledge ” of the facts, and that he himself had 
no knowledge of them (even “ forgotten ” knowledge in his 
*“* subliminal ” consciousness—of which he can obviously 
not be sure), we are still puzzled to follow the statement : 

Apparently those on the other side are aware of the movements of 
those in whom they are still interested down here, and are in some 
sense ‘* with”’ them, even to the extent of being perceivable by a 
sensitive through an after-influence left some days before. 


We cannot for the life of us see how the mystery of such 
an “ after-influence ” is lightened by bringing in “ those 
on the other side.” It is surely rather to be assimilated to 
such phenomena as are usually grouped under the heading 
““ psychometry.” Mr. Hill thinks his “crucial” case 
admits of two alternative solutions only—the “ spiritistic ” 
and that of “a rapport” by which the medium was able 
to read the mind of the distant and unknown lady who 
had previously visited the house; and he adds: “ there 
is little or no evidence for a hypothetical mind-reading of 
that kind.” But this is a clear petitio principii : how would 
he like it if any evidence which might be explained by 
“* spirits” was ruled out on the ground that there was 
little or no evidence for spirits ? 

There are many minor difficulties. One set of hints 
is held to prove that the evidence is deliberately worded 
by the spirit to exclude ordinary telepathy, and “‘ to indicate 
supernormality and its own identity, without giving enough 
detail to enable the medium to understand.” But this 


proves too much : for if spirits had such mastery of “ nicely 
calculated less or more” they could devise absolute proof 
of their own existence : 


the confusion of most of their 





messages is explained away (e.g., by Sir Oliver Lodge) on 
the precise ground that they have not such mastery. In 
one place Mr. Hill tells us he has “ disguised the names,” 
and then gives communications which turn specifically 
on the names concerned. Thus a spirit, aiming at “* Walk- 
ley,” gets “ Walker”; at another time the medium says : 
‘“* Leather . . . I hesitate to say the name, for I never heard 
it before as a name. It only means boots, leggings, etc., 
to me” ; again, there is confusion about the spelling of the 
name Parberry (or Parrbury). Walker—Walkley might be 
a fair paraphrase of Farmer—Farmley or the like; but, in 
names, there is nothing like Leather. Mr. Hill, of course, 
must have some explanation of this, but he does not give it. 
There is great looseness in the handling of spatial con- 
siderations. Phrases like “‘ being brought,” “coming to 
meet,”’ are used of the spirits with persistent implication 
of place, and from Swedenborg is quoted, with approval, 
the remark that: “ The first state of man after death 
is like his state in the world, because his life is still 
external”: yet we are assured “that any description 
of a spiritual world in materialistic terms must be 
wrong or inadequate,” and yet, again, we find the 
words: “as if the spirit had manufactured a form out 
of something halfway between spirit and matter” (our 
italics). The well-known incident of “ Myers” sending 
(as was surmised) to Mrs. Holland in India, by means of 
automatic script, the address of Mrs. Verrall in Cambridge, 
is accepted as involving an “ evidential message.” Evi- 
dential is just what investigators have admitted it not 
to be: Miss Johnson (whose caution Mr. Hill has been 
stressing, on the very same page) long ago pointed out 
that that address might have been a subliminal recollection 
of Mrs. Holland’s—though other things contained in her 
automatic script, but not mentioned by Mr. Hill, can 
scarcely bear the same interpretation. Mr. Hill’s complaint 
about the looseness with which telepathy is used as a “* super- 
normal ” explanation, without clear distinction of its kinds, 
might have been modified, or at least accompanied, by a 
record of the very sharp classification framed by Hartmann. 


THE CRIME OF CAPITALISM 
Criminality and Economic Conditions. By W. A. Boncrr. 


Heinemann. 21s. net. 

Dr. Bonger is a Dutch criminologist, and this English 
translation of his monumental work owes its origin to 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 
The book has the faults of that kind of monumentality 
which is popularly connected with the publications of learned 
Germans; but it was well worth translating. We could 
only wish that we believed that even a small percentage 
of persons who are seriously concerned with the effects 
of our laws and our social conditions will study its 700 pages. 
No science is better calculated to make one despair of human 
intelligence than that of Criminology, and we laid down 
Dr. Bonger’s book—just as we lay down any book on crime 
or prisons—with an overwhelming sense of man’s social 
stupidity. Over and over again competent observers and 
investigators have proved conclusively that crime is for 
the great part caused by social conditions which it is within 
our power to alter, that our Criminal Law and our prison 
system, while they degrade and torture the criminal, are 
themselves a direct cause of the increase of crime, yet 
such proofs pass over the polished and marbled surface 
of the minds of legislators and judges as water over a 
goose’s back. 

Dr. Bonger’s work, as its title indicates, is renga | 
concerned with one aspect of crime, its correlation wit 
economic conditions. His conclusion is that the pre- 
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ponderant, if not the decisive, cause of criminality is to 
be found in economic conditions. In order to reach this 
conclusion he travels by a long, and, it must be admitted, 
a rather heavy road. He begins with a detailed exposition 
and criticism of the various schools of criminological thought 
—of which the most important are the Statisticians, the 
Italian, the French, and the “ Terza Scuola.” Naturally, 
his main criticisms are directed against the Italian school 
of Lombroso and Ferri, who find the chief cause of crime 
not in the environment but in the individual. A long 
line of hostile critics have left about as much of Lombroso’s 
atavistic criminal with his stigmata and his what-nots as 
of the “ natural man’ whom our forefathers invented in 
order to justify eighteenth-century injustice. Dr. Bonger, 
therefore, has no difficulty in demolishing Lombroso’s 
criminal, who is still often used to justify twentieth-century 
injustice. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with a laborious 
investigation of the working and consequences of the present 
economic system, and a demonstration of the effects of 
economic conditions in causing the different kinds of crime. 
Dr. Bonger is a Marxian Socialist; and though we have 
no quarrel with him on that account, his book would not 
have lost anything by the omission of a long and rather 
involved chapter based upon Marx’s Kapital. He proves 
his thesis first by showing the effects of the present economic 
system upon the different classes, upon such social institu- 
tions as marriage, the family, and prostitution, and upon 
such social phenomena as alcoholism; secondly, by an 
extremely able and effective analysis of a large body of 
criminal statistics. The faculty of using, and not abusing, 
statistics is extremely rare, but Dr. Bonger undoubtedly 
possesses it. The value of an eye for statistics consists, 
for one thing in the power to demolish quickly and 
thoroughly statements as to the causes of social phenomena, 
the falsity of which is not otherwise capable of proof. 
There is an interesting example of this in Dr. Bonger’s book. 
Certain criminologists—like M. H. Joly and von Oettingen—- 
ascribe the increase of criminality to the continually growing 
irreligion. In order to test this statement, Dr. Bonger 
analysed the criminal statistics of some 126,000 persons 
sentenced in Holland between 1901 and 1909. The 
result is extremely interesting. The greatest proportion 
of criminals in the case of nearly every crime was among 
the Catholics, the second place was occupied by the 
Protestants, the third by the Jews (except in the cases of 
receiving stolen goods, embezzlement, and fraud, where 
they are easily first), while the minimum of criminality, 
in every crime without exception, was shown by those who 
professed no religion. These figures, while they do not, of 
course, prove that there is any causal connection between 
religion and crime, do prove that in Holland at least there 
is no connection between professed irreligion and crime. 

But Dr. Bonger uses his statistics not only destructively 
to disprove untrue statements, but constructively to prove 
or support his thesis that it is the economic conditions of 
our society which are the chief cause of crime. He classifies 
crimes as economic, sexual, crimes arising from vengeance 
and certain other motives, political, and pathological. 
Over and over again he is able, with the help of statistics, 
to show how in the case of nearly all these different kinds 
of crime they are inevitably caused by the existing industrial 
organisation of society. We cannot follow him here into 
any of the details of his proof, but we can echo his last 
words of regret that society should continue to punish 
“severely those who commit the crime which she has 
herself prepared.” And if anyone still believes in the 
efficacy of our present system of punishment we would re- 
commend him to study the statistics of recidivism in the chief 
countries of Europe on pages 520-525 of Dr. Bonger’s book. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Poland, Past and Present. A Historical Study. By J. H. Haney. 
Preface by Lapistas Mickiewicz. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


This book is badly needed. It contains a definite statement of 
what one Pole, at least, means by the elusive term ‘* independence,” 
and, as he happens to bear one of the greatest names of his nation, 
we may take it that Monsieur (or should we say Pan ?) Mickiewicz is 
speaking for many others. When he speaks of Poland and her inde- 
pendence, he means the restoration of everything his country has 
lost since 1772, when Lithuania, part of East Prussia, and the greater 
part of Galicia were partitioned. The son of Poland's greatest poet 
(who was half-Lithuanian himself, by the way) is aware that the 
reconstitution of the Poland of 1772 might be objected to by the 
non-Poles who would thereby be included, and he counters this criticism 
by talking about Félibres and Basques in their relation to France—an 
altogether frivolous comparison. Mr. Harley repeats an oft-told 
tale in his historical chapters, but his account of recent economic and 
political developments will give his English readers some valuable 
new material, 


The Woman Movement from the Point of View of Social Consciousness. 
By Jrssiz Tarr. Cambridge University Press, for the University 
of Chicago Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

This little thesis is one of the Philosophic Studies issued under the 
direction of the Department of Philosophy of the University of 
Chicago. Miss Taft draws a close analogy between the ** woman move- 
ment * and the labour movement, claiming for the former that it is only 
** the woman’s side of what from the man’s angle is called the Labour 
Movement.” She sees a conflict between “a very complex social order 
and inadequately socialised selves.’ This affects men less than women, 
who, in the home, are still with their medizval values, while “ in the 
world” they are faced with an entirely different set of regulations. She 
hopes that a ** genuine social science ” will arise and solve the labour 
and woman movements, which are both the expressions of thwarted 
impulses, 


What Do You Know About a Horse? By Francis A. Cox, Hon, Sec. 
National Equine Defence League. G. Bell and Sons. 1s. 


If ever you remonstrate with a carman in charge of an overladen 
horse ; if ever you expostulate in the streets with any man who is ill- 
treating a horse, you will invariably be met with a time-honoured 
question, “‘ What do you know about a horse?” It is, therefore, an 
appropriate title to a book that is concerned, as this book is, with the 
various ill-usages and cruelties to horses which, unfortunately, the 
majority of people acquiesce in, or, at any rate, are so familiar with 
that remedial legislation is still delayed. Of the forms of cruelty specially 
dealt with by Mr. Cox there are some, such as ** docking,” ** thinning 
horses’ tails,” the use of bearing and hame reins, which are due to a 
senseless fashion and trade interest which might be abolished at once. 
There are others arising out of that unthinkingness which, as the late 
Mr. Jack London in his preface reminds us, has been and is responsible 
all over the world, not only for cruelty to animals, but cruelty to men. 
Overloading, improper stabling, out-of-date shoeing and breaking-in 
methods, indifference about the matters of licensing and registration 
which are enforced, let it be noted, in the case of motors and machines, 
and all instruments whose improper use constitutes a public danger, 
are still tolerated, either from ignorance that such things are, scepticism 
that they can be, or bland satisfaction that some one or other is looking 
after them. The National Equine Defence League has been for some 
years looking after them, and it has achieved a great deal, particularly 
in regard to the treatment of animals employed in mines, and, but for the 
outbreak of the war, it would probably have secured the passing of the 
Bill to prohibit the docking of horses, which it has twice introduced 
into Parliament. But a great deal remains to be done, and Mr. Cox's 
little book is the most lucid and concentrated reminder of what is still 
left undone. Every lover of animals, even every person who is 
guided mainly by the consideration that cruelty does not pay, should 
read and teach to others the right answers to the question, ‘* What do 
you know about a horse ? ” 


Church and Reform in Scotland. By W. L. Maruimson. Maclchose. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This is a book which none but Scotsmen, or Englishmen with a passion 
for the history of Presbyterianism, can be expected to read. It is 
readable, and it has the advantage of forming an historical footnote to 
that most amusing book of John Galt’s, Annals of the Parish. Mr. 
Mathieson’s volume deals with the history of the Scottish Church from 
1797 to 1843. It is a period full of interest to Scotsmen. Scotch 
religion, whether we take Burns or Knox or Stevenson as examples, 
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is something as peculiarly separate as the religion of Geneva or Leyden. 
The alleged excess of argument in the Scotch temperament is fully 
illustrated in this period, with its vital quarrels over the Claim of 
Right. The reader who looks for more secular interests will find little 
except ina brief account of the “ Sutherland Clearances,” a subject for 
controversy which is not vet exhausted. 


THE CITY 


HE Government has now resumed the issue of 
I Treasury Bills, but instead of offering them to 
the public at fixed rates, it has reverted to the 
pre-war method of calling for tenders, which means that 
the market is left to the professional element. It may 
be that, in discontinuing the practice of selling Treasury 
Bills direct to the public, the idea is to discourage the habit 
that the war has formed among wealthy investors of placing 
their money with the Government for short periods in the 
shape of Treasury Bills; this idea would be justifiable 
if it sueceeded in diverting such moneys into the War Loan, 
as obviously it is much better for the nation that funds 
should be lent it for a number of years than for periods of 
a few months. I do not think, however, that the method 
adopted will have that effect ; what will probably happen 
is that the small band of professionals who constitute the 
“market *’ in Treasury Bills will always secure them, and 
will resell many of them to private investors, among whom 
they have become very popular for the employment of 
sums of money which are available for short periods only. 
£50,000,000 sterling of Bills were offered at the end of last 
week, and the lowest tenders which were accepted were at 
prices which show approximately the following yields on 
the money expended :— 


£ s. d. 
Three Months’ Bills . 4 15 10 per cent 
Six Months’ Bills 5 0 1 per cent 
Twelve Months’ Bills 5 5 2 per cent 


Hs * 


The French Government has placed another Loan in 
New York—this time in the shape of $100,000,000 5} per 
cent. Notes due April 1st, 1919. They have been offered 
to the public at 99, and therefore yield the holder a little 
more than 6 per cent. The terms are favourable to 
yurchasers, for both principal and interest are payable 
in dollars or frances at the option of the holder, who, if 
he chooses to receive payment in francs, will get 5.75 per 
dollar, as compared with the normal rate of 5.18. These 
Notes are secured by collateral of the value of 120 million 
dollars, of which one-sixth consists of American Securities, 
and, as was the case with the similar British Loan offered 
in January last, holders have the privilege of converting 
at any time into twenty-year 53 per cent. Bonds. France 
has thus far borrowed 785 million dollars of the United 
States since the war began, of which 90 million dollars 
have been repaid, leaving a net indebtedness to that country 
of 695 million dollars, or, say, roughly £140,000,000. 


ms xe * 


Another Russian Loan is imminent-—the first not to 
bear the prefix “ Imperial ’—and it will be interesting 
to see how the credit of the new Government will compare 
with that of the old. Presumably it will be an internal 
Loan only. The Argentine Government is raising four 
millions sterling from the banks of the country. Part of 
this is to pay off a New York Loan that has fallen due, 
but aboyt one and a half millions sterling is to be utilised 
in devefoping still further the petroleum deposits in the 
country, which are being opened up by the Government 
itself. The Argentine Government is also considering 
the formation of a National Mercantile Marine. Unfor- 
tunately last year’s crops prove to have been worse than 
was anticipated, and the Government has had to issue a 
decree forbidding the export of grain and flour. An internal 
Loan of three millions sterling is being raised for the purpose 
of purchasing seed for the farmers for next harvest. It 
is a pity that Argentina should have had such a bad harvest 
at this juncture: but the set-back is not likely to be so 


severe as might be thought, for during the past two years 
purchasers there have received very high prices for their 
commodities. The latest news is to the effect that heavy 
rains have fallen in many parts of the Republic, which is 
all to the good. 


* x * 


The war has certainly aroused interest among American 
investors for Foreign Government and Municipal Securities, 
and if, as a result of the entry of the United States into 
the war, further Loans are issued in that country on behalf 
of the Allies, there should be no difficulty in placing them, 
although thus far American financicrs have been somewhat 
exigent in their demands; in every case they have insisted 
upon interest and capital being payable in American dollars, 
and in many cases have required the deposit of collateral 
in the shape of American and other good securities. I 
have before me a New York investment banker’s circular 
devoted wholly to Foreign Government and Municipal 
Bonds. The number of securities—particulars of which 
are given—shows how the American market is gradually 
becoming opened up in this respect, for there are now quoted 
in New York, Government Loans of the United Kingdom, 
France, Russia, Italy, Japan, Germany, Switzerland, 
Norway, China, Canada, Egypt, Argentina, Peru, Uruguay, 
Chile, and Cuba. An interesting Loan is that of the three 
cities—Bordeaux, Lyons, and Marseilles. This consists of 
G per cent. Gold Bonds repayable November Ist, 1919, 
issued under the joint liability of the three great French 
cities named. At the time the list was issued, about 
three weeks ago, they could be bought to yield about 
8 per cent. British 5} per cent. Secured Gold Bonds, 
repayable November Ist, 1919 and 1921 respectively, 
were purchasable to yield slightly over 7 per cent. and 
6} per cent. Chinese 6 per cent. Secured Gold Notes, 
repayable November Ist, 1919, were purchasable to yield 
about .6} per cent., and Russian 5} per cent. Gold Bonds, 
payable December Ist, 1921, could be bought to yield 
just under 9 per cent. No quotation was given for German 
Notes. 


3k * a 


The founder’s share (sometimes the deferred share) is a 
device whereby those who are instrumental in forming 
a company may benefit subsequently by any exceptional 
prosperity which may come to it, even should they mean- 
while have divested themselves of their holdings of Ordinary 
Shares. Founder’s Shares are usually of a low denomina- 
tion, and take a varying proportion of profits after a certain 
rate of dividend has been paid on the Ordinary. Sometimes 
Founder’s Shares become exceedingly valuable, and a case 
in point is that of the Bengal Iron and Steel Company’s 
Founder’s Shares, which recently changed hands on the 
Stock Exchange at the extraordinary price of £570 per 
£1 share. These shares are entitled to one-third of the 
net surplus profits of the company over what is required 
to pay cumulative dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum on the Ordinary Shares. The company, which 
works certain iron and coal deposits in Bengal, has done 
remarkably well of recent years, although from 1909 to 
1911 it had to pass the dividend on its Preference Shares ; 
during last year the Ordinary received 24 per cent. The 
Founder’s Shares are now within sight of a profit participa- 
tion, and as there are only 150 of them, it will be seen that 
the one-third of the net surplus profits over 10 per cent., 
to which they are entitled, may amount to a very consider- 
able sum. When Founder’s Shares become valuable it is 
of common occurrence for a company to extinguish them 
by issuing in exchange a number of Ordinary Shares at 
a fixed proportion, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the chairman at the annual meeting held last week 
should have stated that a scheme to this effect had been 
prepared. The Treasury, however, had not agreed to 
the issue of fresh Ordinary Shares by the ery, even 
though it involved no cash subscription. Meanwhile the 
cash value of £570 for a £1 share must be pretty near the 
record in the way of high prices during the past few years. 

UMIL DavIEs. 
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TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 

A short Emergency Course for the Training of Welf 3 isors 
will be held at the Birmingham Women’s Sttimeeh, Caiotien 
April 24th. Inquiries and a should be sent as soon as 


possible to the Warden, BI NGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT, 
318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 


A UTHORS'’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
i description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Lectures, reported.— 


Typi vided. Meetings, » Sermons 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
UBLIC SCHOOL BOY, seventeen, quick at figures, good writer, 
wants position in office; commencing salary twenty-five shillings.—Box 80) 
New Statesman, 10 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. : 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





| oe aunty  oreeneeen to poe NEw STATESMAN, 
| including upplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ;_half-yearly, 18. Pie 
| 16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
_ All communications respecting Subscriptions 
| should be addressed to the Publi ,» 10 Great 
| Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


| ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
| General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
_ Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
| Shillings per inch, single column. 

| Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 
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Alteration of Date. 


WO SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS 
dealing ‘with the organisation and 
working of PRoFEssIonaL AssociATIONS 
will be issued with Zhe New Statesman 
of April 21 and 28, and not as originally 
announced with the issue of Saturday next. 


CONTENTS 


1.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION 

LAWYERS 

(a) A rigidly defined Profession 

(b) The Entry into the Profession 

(c) Professional Education 

(d) Professional Etiquette 

(e) The “arrested development” of the 
lawyers 


2—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION 
MEDICAL MEN 
(a) The General Medical Council 
(6) Compulsory Organisation under the Insurance Act 
(c) Voluntary Organisation 
(d) The British Medical Association 
(e) “‘ Subject Associations ” 
(f) Medical Ethics 
B) The Relation of the Doctor to the Community 
(A) Exclusiveness 
(i) The Allied Professions : 
(i) The Profession of Pharmacy 
(ii) The Profession of Dentistry 
(iii) Midwives 
(iv) Nurses 
3-—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG 
TEACHERS, already published as Supplements to 
The New Statesman 
4---PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE: 
TECHNICIANS OF INDUSTRY, viz.:—Enugineers, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Chemists 
5—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG 
THE TECHNICIANS OF THE OFFICE, including 
Banking and Insurance, Public Accountants, 
Secretaries, and the National and Municipal Civil 
Service 
6.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THI 
MANIPULATORS OF MEN, including Managers and 
Superintendents, Brokers and Agents, and Com- 
mercial Travellers 


7-—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
ARTISTS (by G. Bernard Shaw), including Painters, 
Sculptors and Art Craftsmen, Musicians, Actors, and 
Writers 
8.—THE SUCCESS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
TION, WITH ITS SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMI- 
TATIONS 
(a) Growth in Membership and Spread of Organisation 
(6) The Motives for Organisation 
(c) The Conditions Favouring the Growth of Voca- 
tional Organisation among Brainworkers 
(d) The Government of a Vocation : 
(i) The Entry into the Profession 
(ii) Professional Training 
(iii) Professional Remuneration 
(iv) The Organisation of the Service 
(v) Professional Ethics 
(e) The Militant Methods of Professional Associations 
(f) The Demand for Statutory Registration of Qualitied 
Persons 
(g) The Sanctions of a Register of Qualified Practitioners 
(hk) Statutory and Voluntary Organisation 
(i) The Unit of Organisation 
(ii) What is a Vocation ? 
(iii) Aristocracy and Democracy in Professioual 
Organisation 





AMONG 


English 


AMONG 


Copies of The New Statesman, April 21 and 28, 
with which these Supplements will be issued, 
should be ordered before publication from the 
Bookstall, or from the Publisher, 10 Gt. Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Of the “Logs” 
that once were Men. 


RITAIN’S CALL to Arms 
had but to be made to be 
answered fully and freely. 
Thousands of her young 

men, exulting in their strength, left 
wife and children and all the comfort 
that an English home means, to fight 
humanity’s common foe. 

They were good citizens ; earning 
their living by honest means, they 
‘paid their way’’; strong, hopeful, 
independent, they looked the whole 
world in the face and feared nothing. 
To-day many of them are back in Old 
England, but they are shattered and 
broken beyond repair. They are 
helpless “logs” ; they lie prone and 
will never rise again. 

Never more will they be able to earn 
so much as a halfpenny for those 
whose care is theirs by right. 
They still look the world in the face, 
for they are unashamed—THEY 
ARE HEROES, EVERY ONE- 
but there is an infinity of pity in 
their eyes ; their anguish of mind 
makes strong men weep. 


Their thoughts are not so much for 
themselves as for those they love 
dearest and best—wife and children. 


Their cry is that nowin their extremity, 
in this their darkest hour, they may 
not be separated from her who pro- 
mised—not so long ago, when all the 
world was bright and life a glad song 
—to be with them “in sickness and 
in health,” till death shall part. 

Institutions are good, but they are 
not HOME. And, again, home with- 


out TREATMENT means discom- 
fort and weariness, a vast expenditure 
of time and energy in conveyance to 
and from a hospital where treatment 
may be obtained and with the risk of 
encountering inclement weather on 
the way. 

Obviously, a place which is HOME 
and TREATMENT combined is a 
desideratum. It is exactly this which 
The War Seal Foundation provides. 


It makes for a happy home for the 
man and his family—preserving the 
hallowed circle unbroken. It pre- 
serves the man’s spirit of indepen- 
dence by charging him a nominal, 
inclusive weekly rental of 6/6, and 
offers him specialized treatment, 
gratis, including Light and Radiant 
Heat Baths, Faradism, Galvanism, 
Massage, etc., etc. 

The first block of War Seal Mansions, 
containing 72 flats, is now in course 
of erection at Fulham on a site gen- 
erously given by Mr. Oswald Stoll. 


It is a scheme in which rich and poor 
alike may join. Itisan honest attempt 
to repay, inadequately as we all admit, 
the great debt we owe to these brave 
fellows who have given all, save life 
itself, to preserve us and our land from 
ravage by an unspeakable enemy. 


Help is required at once, for the need 
is great, Therefore, write immediately 
to The Secretary, War Seal Founda- 
tion, Faraday House, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C. 2, for an explan- 
atory leaflet which contains plans and 
particulars ; or, better still, send a 
donation. W.J.R. 
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